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MONARCHY AND REPUBLIC IN THE NEW WORLD! 


G. S. Graham 


| propose to sketch to-day the historical relations between the United 
Kingdom, Canada and the United States. Too often to-day there is a 
tendency to treat contemporary or current problems in a vacuum, looking 
backward into the past for illustrations or lessons to illuminate the pre- 
sent. One is sometimes reminded of Gulliver’s visit to the city of Lagado, 
where he discovered a zealous architect, whose first principle in construc- 
tion was to begin with the roof and build downwards towards the 
foundation. 


But even in building upwards from early foundations, as I shall 
attempt to do. while there is not the same danger of distorting the past to 
gratify the present, there is, none-the-less, the danger of obscuring the 
truth by streamlining the structure; by making a tidy mansion out of what 
may have been a very make-shift shack; and by choosing the events or 
philosophies or policies that fit snugly under the roof. For after all, we 
know the roof—it is of the present; the foundations lie buried sometimes 
hundreds of years, and it is so tempting to ease the task of rapid 
reconstruction with a nice pattern of presuppositions. 


I shall do my best, but I fear that much more learned historians than 
myself would have to confess that one lecture on “Monarchy and Republic 
in the New World” involving the development of a triangular asso- 
ciation—part British, part American, part Canadian—must inevitably 
involve certain distortions. ° 


* * * * 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century, there was a colony or, 
rather several, colonies in the northern half of North America which be- 
came Canada, andthe two major powers that were interested in this 
loosely held territory, were Britain and the United States. Canada hardly 
counted, except as a factor in British-American relations. The Americans 
regarded Canada as a spur of British imperialism on the North American 
continent, and the seat of an unwholesome monarchical government 
which should soon be vacated in the name of Manifest Destiny. The 





1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute. 
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British quite rightly regarded the United States as an expansionist power, 
determined to be emancipated from Europe, and bent on bringing within 
her domain, under the slogan of Manifest Destiny, the huge area which 
Britain had painfully won from France during the Seven Years’ War. At 
times Britain was to have serious doubts as to the value of her North 
American possessions, but she was never prepared to abandon them to 
the mercies of American expansionists, whom colonials could not have 
resisted by themselves. 


Yet at this time and during a large part of the nineteenth century 
American expansionists counted on Canada as ultimately bound to be- 
come a state of the Union, and the stimulus to annexation was more than 
a matter of pure imperial sentiment. No one hundred per cent American 
really believed that the monarchical system could last in North America, 
especially in a country lying in close contact with a democracy of the 
American type. In the long run, it was assumed that Canadians, zealous 
to be free and self-governing, would seek the arms of their freedom-loving 
republican cousins to the south. 


It is a little more difficult to know what Canadians felt about all 
this; some of them no doubt agreed that they were “‘the lamb awaiting 
the inevitable slaughter”, as Lord Ashburton once put it. Most of them 
were irritated and afraid. United Empire Loyalists hated the United 
States; French Canadians viewed all its works, if not with abhorence, at 
least with apprehension. But there were a few Canadians, (those who 
thought about the problem seriously), who realized that American 
misunderstanding of the colony’s position was owing as much to 
ignorance as to malice. The dominant fact in the history of the United 
States had been the American Revolution; and with independence came 
self-government. To Americans sucha Revolution seemed inevitable not 
only for themselves, but for others, whether Latin Americans orf 
Canadians. How else could Self-government be secured? Yet to some 
far-seeing statesmen of that day, Canadian and British, Revolution was 
not inevitable; and looking back over a century, historians can say that 
Lord Durham’s simple solution of 1840 (local self-government) justified 
the uncanny optimism of these men, by pointing the way towards 
independent nationhood without Revolution. 


But American misunderstanding of British thought and practice was 
also owing to an identification of the terms democracy, republicanism 
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and liberty. In the United States, the ma ch of democracy was obvious, 
and often ostentatious. For more than 150 years the speeches of Ameri- 
can political leaders had contained the catch-word democracy, linked 
ordinarily with such phrases as the equality of all men and their inalien- 
able right to freedom, justice and opportunity. This simple, fervent 
and honest creed was, however, expressed in various ways. In some 
States, American judges could be elected; and in many early American 
elections, not all who ran, could read. Democracy meant counting heads, 
not intellects, and the tendency was to associate this practice with liberty— 
a kind of liberty that could only be fully enjoyed in republics, whose 
purity was guaranteed by an inflexible Constitution. 


For American democracy was also identified with a single written 
document called the American Constitution; and it is probably true to 
say that the American Constitution provides the major example of Ameri- 
can democratic idealism. It has remained the symbol of the new demo- 
cracy that was achieved by breaking from the British Empire. The 
separation of powers between the Executive and the Legislature—a division 
guaranteed by the Constitution in the interests of liberty—has been che- 
rished as the safeguard of the very liberty which on occasion it may curtail 
or deflect. It is probably not too great an exaggeration to say (if I may 
diverge for a moment) that because of the yawning gap between legisla- 
tive and executive functions, the President may be a puppet or something 
of a dictator. Maynard Keynes has described how, at the Bretton Woods 
Conference after the war, he had to maintain constant touch with autho- 
rity in London in coming to conclusions—which might of a sudden be 
rejected by his American colleagues on the grounds that ‘“‘Congress would 
not agree.” This vulnerability of executive power was a constant and 
disturbing factor in negotiation. 


On the other hand, at the famous meeting off Newfoundland during 
the war, when the foundations for the North Atlantic Charter were agreed 
upon, Harty Hopkins records that Churchill kept in constant touch with 
the Cabinet at home; while Roosevelt towering above his country like a 
colossus—with Congress for the moment in his pocket—could say to 
Churchill: ‘“‘Don’t worry about confirmation; I’ll sign; that’s enough.” 


In Canada, I think that much suspicion of the United States is based 
on a deep distrust of the American system of government—especially the 
constitutional division of powers between President and a Congress that 
appears to Canadians to be occasionally irresponsible and frequently 
incapable of thinking in larger terms of national interest. 
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In Canada, as in Britain, the constitution of government was never 
regarded with such reverence, partly because there was no rigid single 
constitution founded on a Revolution, and partly because Canada in- 
herited the British mixture of written law, precedent and convention. 
Of course, lack of reverence need not mean lack of smugness; and the 
incapacity of Americans to understand the structure and spirit of the 
British constitution has always tickled the vanity of those Britons who 
have regarded the unsystematic complexity of their institutions as a glori- 
fication of national illogicality—as evidence of genius working out un- 
directed under the Divine Blessing. ‘‘We Englishmen are very proud of 
our Constitution, Sir”, said Dickens’ Mr Podsnap to his French guest. 
“It was bestowed upon us by Providence.” 


But to return to actual practice. The British emphasis was not on 
democracy as implying liberty, but on individual liberty, which might 
mean even opposition to the claims of democracy. Individual liberty 
means equality of all men under the law—and it was the rule of law, and 
not the elective principle that influenced Canadian conceptions of demo- 
cracy. Indeed, we know now that American democracy or republican- 
ism rather than encouraging the growth of Canadian self-government in 
the nineteenth century actually retarded it; the fight for responsible 
government was quite as much a battle against conservative Canadians 
who feared the violent and unhealthy aspects of American institutions 
as it was a fight against an over-cautious and imperious Mother Country. 
Indeed, it is fair to say that self-government in Canada was achieved by 
disdaining and eventually turning away from republican models towards 
British parliamentary procedure. 


It is important to-day not to minimize these differences in back- 
ground which affect present outlook. In the past there has been too 
much unctuous talk about “‘blood being thicker than water” or about 
‘Canada’s role as interpreter between two great kindred powers. With 
regard to the latter aphorism, there is probably more evidence against 
than for such an interpretation. Effortless understanding between 
Americans, British and Canadians has never been easy, excluding of 
course, direct personal contacts among people, who especially in time of 
emergency reveal a remarkable identity of viewpoint. Perhaps it is be- 
cause we have a common language and certain obvious similarities in 
our way of life, that we assume that divergencies should not exist. In 
time of emergency, such as war, we minimize them; but it is not sensible 
to minimize them all the time. Differences in points of view or manners 
or methods do exist. 
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Actually, the present North Atlantic triangle of friendly associations 
was shaped less by positive affection than by quarrels which forced com- 
promises, less by affinities than by antipathies. But let us look back into 
history. 


After the Treaty of Ghent in 1814, many people, British and Ameri- 
cans, believed that only another war could settle all the outstanding 
controversies relating to boundaries, fisheries and fur trade. These disputes 
were between Great Britain and the United States, with Canada and the 
Maritime Provinces bounced or kicked between the two major contestants. 


In 1838, James Buchanan, the British Consul in New York, warned 
the British government that war could be anticipated on fifteen different 
grounds, and that all these potential causes of war had been brewing for 
fifteen years. Certainly, if war came, the colonies would be a stake, and 
few Canadians had much hope of existing as British subjects, should 
British protection be withdrawn. Furthermore, it was pretty well realized 
both in Britain and the United States that the inland colonies (the Cana- 
das—now Ontario and Quebec) were not defensible, and the ‘3,000 miles 
of unguarded frontier” may be ascribed solely to the fact that Britain was 
neither in a position to build costly fortifications over so lengthy a frontier, 
nor to defend them against the United States even if they had been built. 


None-the-less, a partial attempt at construction was made. Forts 
were built at Quebec, Halifax and Kingston, and military canals like the 
Rideau or the Lachine were constructed at great expense. The British 
Government spent millions against the probability of another war; and 
the building of such British defences against potential American aggres- 
sion was continued until 1871. 


As for the United States, the Republic could afford to neglect its 
northern frontier. With superior manpower, internal communications 
and industrial organisation, it possessed an enormous advantage. But on 
the sea-board, matters were reversed. History had taught Americans 
how easily the Royal Navy could bring its force to bear on their cities 
and trade routes from such convenient ports as Halifax or Bermuda. 
Hence, the Americans spent their millions in fortifying their Atlantic 
coastline. Out of $8,250,000 appropriated for fortifications between 
1816 and 1829, not more than $200,000 appear to have been spent on 
the Canadian border. 


Yet, the friction never got beyond the stage of “‘cold war,” chiefly 
because neither Britain nor the United States in the last resort were anxious 
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to precipitate a war. In the 1840’s when, in disputes over boundaries, 
the slave trade and extradition seemed likely to bring relations to the ‘flash- 
point’, there was Lord Aberdeen in the Foreign Office to exercise his well- 
known arts of conciliation; and Americans in the State Department were 
to greet his initial efforts for a settlement as a “‘happy augury”. Or there 
was Prince Albert, intervening in timely fashion over the Trent affair at 
the outbreak of the Civil War, and preventing Lord John Russell from 
sending one of his stinging despatches. Flags in several American cities 
fell to half mast when news of Prince Albert’s death arrived. 


At the back of arguments against war, lay free trade, linked in the 
minds of its British advocates with peace, economy and prosperity. 
Wars were expensive, and especially wars to retain colonies, colonies 
which were, in the minds of most moderate men, bound sooner or later 
to leave the Mother Country in any event. 


Yet the two countries, Great Britain and the United States, came 
close to war in 1861. The success of the American Union lay in the 
balance, and when the Civil War began the British supported the South, 
partly for sentimental reasons, partly no doubt because a divided United 
States would be less dangerous. The North was rightly irritated and 
truculent, and hence the existence of the British colonies was in the balance. 


Once again, antipathies were to play a vital part in the final settle- 
ment. Historians have shown that out of the frictions born of the 
American Civil War, was shaped the final British policy—a completely 
revised British policy, which supported a transcontinental union—the 
Dominion of Canada. American scholars have shown that the politicians 
who cried out for annexation of Canada during and immediately after 
the Civil War, and who frightened British politicians, were less interested 
in acquiring British colonial territory than in gaining political advantages 
at home. (This is probably true to-day too; there is much rhetoric inten- 
ded solely for home consumption). None-the-less, the effect upon British 
policy—and Canadian—was the same as if these politicians had been 
deliberate and honest in their propaganda. Antipathies unloosed events 
which brought the Dominion of Canada into being; a unified Canada 
might one day leave the Empire of her own accord, said British statesmen, 
but she should at least have a decent chance of survival. A consolidated 
colony would present a stronger front to aggressions, real or potential, 
from the south. Furthermore, in the minds of British statesmen, there 
may have been the feeling too that the making of a nation would mean a 
shift of responsibility—the prospects of a reduction in points of friction 
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with the United States when a young federation learned to stand on its 
own feet. Already, the maintenance of peace with the United States was 
emerging as a positive doctrine of British foreign policy. 


Admittedly, the new Dominion which took shape under British aus- 
pices between 1867 and 1872 was little more than a geographical expres- 
sion, and there was still hope in some American quarters of winning north- 
ern territories in compensation for the depredations wrought by the 
British-equipped raider Alabama during the Civil War. But these and 
other points of conflict were resolved by the Treaty of Washington in 
1871. This year is a great water-shed of Anglo-American-Canadian 
relations. There was tough, hard bargaining and recrimination, but out 
of it all there was to come gradually, as after events were to prove, the 
American acceptance of the division of the North American continent 
between a Republic, and a self-governing nation that still retained its 
loyalty to the Mother Country and the Empire. 


But this attitude was of slow growth. Great powers have rarely 
made themselves conspicuous by gentle dealings with small neighbours; 
and after the Civil War the United States had the resources, the toughness 
and the ambition that seemed to justify paternal use of the Big Stick. 
Many Americans assumed that under tariff pressure alone, Canada would 
in the long run be compelled to join the Republic. ‘I know’’, declared 
Secretary of State Seward in 1867 (the year of Canadian federation), 
“that Nature designs that this whole continent shall be, sooner or later, 
within the magic circle of the American Union.” Two years later, 
Grant’s Secretary of State, Hamilton Fish, was prepared to “‘kick or kiss” 
the Dominion into the Union. 


Lacking the self-reliance that comes from economic self-sufficiency 
and close political unity, Canadians had, perforce, to depend for security 
almost entirely on the weight and bargaining power of British diplomacy. 
In other words, Canada, although now a Dominion, was still in the frustrat- 
ing position of being a national midget on a stage dominated by two 
great powers; and no one was naive enough in those days to think she 
could play the part of interpreter. Sometimes, indeed, Canadians were 
inclined to believe that British governments placed Anglo-American 
understanding far ahead of Canadian rights; and angry Canadian politi- 
cians dug deep in history books to read the long list of boundary surrenders 
that marked the course of British diplomacy from the Peace of 1783 to 
the Oregon Settlement of 1846, to the Treaty of Washington in 1871 and 
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finally, the Alaska Boundary award in 1903. The first Prime Minister of 
Canada, John A. MacDonald, himself complained that in 1871 he had 
to endanger his own political future and sacrifice the interests of his 
country for the sake of preserving good Anglo-American relations. 


It is true that British governments were now deeply anxious to remain 
on friendly terms with the United States, and appeasement sometimes 
meant yielding on certain peculiarly Canadian issues such as fisheries or 
boundaries. With world-wide responsibilities, which they were reluctant 
to extend, and dominated by the Free Trade ideal, British statesmen were 
not prepared to press Canadian claims at the risk of war. No matter 
how just the Canadian cause, British statesmen were unwilling to provoke 
the United States with any show of “‘mailed fist” diplomacy. And look- 
ing backward, it must be admitted that Canada had much more to lose 
from a just war than from an unjust treaty. Canadians might continue 
to curse the timidity of British diplomats, but it is certain that Mac- 
Donald’s policy was right; that Canadian statesmen, if left to their own 
resources, could not have maintained the national existence at all. There 
was one brief war scare in 1895 following President Cleveland’s challenge 
over Venezuela; but it blew over quickly; and serious international ques- 
tions disappeared with it. My generation has never known or considered 
the possibility of military precautions on Canada’s southern boundary. 
The border that had heaved and trembled under crises for the greater 
part of the nineteenth century achieved its present peaceful demeanour 
before that century had run its length. 


Out of the conflicts of power during those years, a nation, Canada, 
had been able to take shape; indeed, its development had been guided 
and accelerated by the conflict. Amid the play of power politics, Canada 
was able to resist successfully both republicanism and colonialism; be- 
cause there was a real balance of forces, she was able to resist American 
absorption on the one hand, and any form of continued colonial status on 
the other. It is possible, of course. to exaggerate the benefits of being a 
pawn between the giants; but it is no exaggeration to say that the present 
Canadian North American nation was a product of the long, bloodless 
feud; and it is no exaggeration to add that the birth of a self-governing 
Canadian nation did improve relations in equal proportion between 
Great Britain and the United States. Twisting the lion’s tail might remain 
an American election pastime for some years to come, but a new and 
happier era had really opened. The settlement of the Alaska Boundary 
dispute and the establishment of the permanent International Joint Com- 
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mission in 1909 did mark the beginnings of what President Roosevelt 
was subsequently to call the Good Neighbour policy. 


At the same time, while the association between the American and 
Canadian peoples was becoming closer, a new spirit of Canadian nationa- 
lism was beginning to flourish. With the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the Canadian West became the scene of a veritable stampede for 
free land. Settlers from eastern Canada, the United States and Europe 
rolled into the prairies at the rate of two and three hundred thousand a 
year, forcing the creation of two new provinces, Alberta and Saskatchewan 
in 1905. It was the expansion of the American frontier that had fostered 
a genuine consciousness of nationhood in the United States. The peopling 
of the Canadian prairies provided a similar stimulus to Canadian national 
consciousness ; Canada had reached sensitive adolescence, and was begin- 
ning to ‘feel her oats’. 


Moreover, in 1910, at the end of the most prosperous and optimis- 
tic decade in Canadian history, the Canadian Prime Minister, Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, had finally negotiated what every government had sought since 
Federation—a reciprocity trade pact in natural produce—of the farm, 
forest, river and mine—with the United States. President Taft was eager 
to give the Canadians a good bargain, in the hope of stamping out the last 
embers of ill will that boundary disputes and United Empire Loyalists 
resentments had kept alive. He was sincerely anxious to make of Canada 
a trusting friend. Unhappily, the agreement encountered much opposi- 
tion in Congress, and was only forced through by ill-adroit use of the 
argument that reciprocity was a practical step towards continental union. 
The use of such arguments was sufficient to insure its defeat in the Canadian 
election of 1911. The long-sought prize was within their grasp; yet the 
Canadian people, impelled by a new sense of national destiny, rose in 
revolt against an arrangement that suggested peaceful annexation. Even 
the little man was suddenly prepared to pay more for his bacon or his 
bicycle than have his country’s independence jeopardized. 


Now, Americans were perhaps rightly perplexed by the vigour of 
Canadian nationalism, as demonstrated in the election of 1911. It had 
been difficult to take much stock in Canadian autonomy, when most of 
the formal official contacts were made through the British Embassy in 
Washington or through the British Foreign Office; and the use of monar- 
chical symbols and imperial institutions still suggested colonial rather 
than national and democratic realities. It was to Americans, therefore, 
amazing and highly enlightening that this colonial spawn of European 
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imperialism should reveal an almost jingoistic national spirit, a deter- 
mination to preserve a free hand in the North American continent to 
work out its own national destiny; and at the same time, to show an 
equally aggressive determination to preserve the British connection. 


* * * * 


Meanwhile, other developments had begun slowly to clarify the 
situation and make for a new sense of confidence in the triangular rela- 
tionship. Along with the American retreat from Imperialism, evidenced 
in Woodrow Wilson’s Mexican policy, came the gradual recognition of 
Canada’s growing national stature. Representation in 1917 on the Im- 
perial War Cabinet was followed in 1919, against the opposition of the 
United States’ delegation, by membership in the Peace Conference. This 
hard-won victory was confirmed by admission to the League of Nations 
along with the right of membership in the Council. 


Then came the twenties and the fight for international recognition— 
viz., Dominion Status. During the twenties Canada emphatically indi- 
cated that she was going to formulate and implement her own foreign 
policy separately from the United Kingdom, and the Report of the Im- 
perial Conference of 1926 endorsed without qualification the theory upon 
which the declaration was made. By the end of the twenties Canada had 
reached the Promised Land of Independence within a Commonwealth. 
But beyond the announcement little happened. Personnel of the External 
Affairs Department (which Laurier founded in 1909) had been slightly 
increased in number; the first three legations were established at Washing- 
ton, Paris and Tokyo—yet in the rest of the world, Canada remained 
dependent upon the diplomatic and consular services of the United King- 
dom. Hence the unhappy period of adolescence continued, with Canada 
still relying in large part upon old habits of colonialism, apart from attend- 
ance at imperial conferences and much tough talk about national rights. 


This habit of pleading inexperience, or indifference, or distrust of 
the Mother Country’s leading strings became perhaps the major charac- 
teristic of this first phase of Canadian career in international affairs. 
Involvement in British foreign affairs might mean danger to status. 
There was, in short, a reaction from British Empire and Mother Coun- 
try—a shift of emphasis between the wars, for Canada had suddenly re- 
alized she was a North American state. The importance of membership 
in the Commonwealth was deliberately underrated. Mr. McKenzie 
King used to argue earnestly that a British Commonwealth bloc would 
excite resentful opposition throughout the world, and the denigration of 
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Empire became a fashionable exercise in which many University intellec+ 
tuals—they were the so-called liberal nationalists—felt they must engage. 


And yet to Americans, and quite rightly, there was every evidence 
that Imperial sentiment still survived. The Imperial Economic Confer- 
ence at Ottawa in 1932 may have demonstrated the urgent nationalism 
of the Dominion, but the organisation of a scheme of Imperial preferences 
made abundantly clear that the newly recognised independent state had 
no desire to throw in her lot exclusively with North America. 


In other words. it was still recognised in Canada that, apart from 
sentiment. the maintenance of close ties with Great Britain was a useful 
safeguard against peaceful or economic absorption by the United States; 
and after the last war, and to-day it is still being argued that Canada’s 
freedom of action will depend upon her association with an economically 
resuscitated and powerful Great Britain, and that Canadian real auto- 
nomy would be profoundly affected by Britain’s reduction from the ranks 
of the leading powers. 


To-day, Canada has outgrown North American solidarity as an end 
in itself. It has become fashionable to accept a concept of defensive 
unity of North America and Western Europe, and to talk about the 
“North Atlantic Community”. The intellectual vogue of the twenties 
was based on a kind of North American parochialism. Now, the North 
Atlantic Community is the vogue, based on the present need for unity in 
the defence of Western Europe and particularly North America, a sensible 
credo in the light of present world perils. 


As for the United States, happily, the vogue of Manifest Destiny is 
over; instead, as | have already stated, there has developed in the United 
States a firm acceptance of Canada’s genuine independent nationhood— 
an acceptance which was greatly facilitated by a new emphasis in British 
policy on Anglo-American friendship. In consequence, the one-time 
British colony has ceased to be regarded as an alien off-shoot of English 
imperialism on the North American continent; indeed, within the last 
few years, as the world has shrunk in time and space, Americans have 
become aware of the British Isles as a vital part of their own outer de- 
fences. “‘Isolationism” is no longer a creed recommended by serious 
American publicists or historians; and while it is true that the Republican 
Party remains slightly divided on foreign policy, this division is no longer 
based on the inflexible principles of keeping aloof from Europe. Indeed the 
late high priest of isolation and Anglophobia Colonel McCormick before 
his death produced a handsome large-scale map showing the countries 
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that the United States must defend against Russia. This map included 
the United Kingdom! 


To-day there is both diffidence and fear in the United States because 
for the first time in her history she feels she stands alone as a Great Power 
in the West. There is no nineteenth century Pax Britannica to shield 
her—‘‘no one behind her but the sea.” Hence in contrast to former 
fears and jealousies of ‘perfidious Albion’. Washington has become in- 
creasingly anxious that Americans should recognize the ‘historic and 
geographical pattern of affinities’ that binds together Monarchy and 
Republic. In the face of common danger. the State Department has 
accepted Sir Winston Churchill’s judgment that the future of the civilized 
world will depend in large part on the continued fraternal association of 
three democracies. Britain. the United States, and Canada. 


Today. the requirements of defence. resulting from the discovery of the 
atomic bomb, the perfection of airbone missiles, and the prospect of even 
more abrupt means of obliteration have drawn both Canada and Britain 
more closely within the American orbit. As a consequence of scientific 
developments, the three countries in the North Atlantic Triangle have 
been brought into a relationship of peculiar intimacy, which in these 
precarious days can have no fixed limit. 


The present North Atlantic Treaty Organization is bound to bring 
about, if it is to be effective, a certain pooling of national sovereignty, 
and although young and sensitive nations like Canada are likely to resist 
the tendency. they must submit. In this rapidly shrinking world, national 
sovereignties, in the strict sense, are concepts that run counter to the pre- 
vailing tendency of the times. There is little sense of Canada or any 
other country insisting on a kind of national status, which might make it 
impossible for her to survive. As the last few years have shown us, 
national security and freedom are things too precious to be frittered away 
for the bauble of national indcpendence—an independence that can have 
no permanent existence without the strength that comes to-day from 
association on an international scale. 


For the first time in history, the world has become strategically one. 
No longer can we divide it up into water-tight compartments; and no 
longer can sensible people talk about isolating wars on one globe. For 
many years to come we shall be living dangerously. Can we then afford 
to encourage a system of completely separate sovereign entities before a 
new system of collective security has been developed ? 
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Questions of national prestige and problems of economic competition 
and social reconstruction are important, but there is no permanent solu- 
tion to those problems or any other unless we first solve the problem of 
survival—which means keeping the peace. Neither idealism, however 
genuine, nor education, however logical and widespread, nor international 
agreements, however honest, can provide the remedy for the situation. 
All these things are needed. but behind them must be the sanction of 
force. Nothing lasting in the way of institutions has been built without a 


’ feundation, and the foundation of international relations has to be built 


slowly from the world we know and understand. Only with time and 
under compulsion will the nations of the world learn to lay this founda- 
tion, and only if nations with common ideals bind themselves together to 
keep the peace will the time be found. 


Ever since the emergence of the nation-state at the end of the Middle 
Ages, coalitions have been necessary to combat and defeat ambitious 
aggressors. From the days of Charles V to the present, various attempts 
have been made to achieve what is colloquially called world dominion. 
The aggressors in the past were stopped by coalitions—the many combin- 
ing against the few. The North Atlantic association—Great Britain, 
the United States and Canada—is in every sense such a coalition. stand- 
ing, moreover. unlike most coalitions of the past. for certain common 
values and ideals. 


* * * * 


History has gone a full circle since the days of the American Revolu- 
tion. Once more destiny has brought together Great Britain and her 
erstwhile North American colonies, Canada and the United States. For 
a ‘way of life’, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, they will have to stick 
together, even if they find the process occasionally exasperating, and 
sometimes even painful. 


THE SUDAN: POLITICAL SET-UP AND ECONOMY! 
Osman Omer El Hadari 


As the political set-up in any country is best seen against the back- 
ground of geography and at least a period of its history, I would start by 
speaking very briefly about the geography and contemporary history of the 


Sudan. 





1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute. 
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The Sudan is a vast country covering about one million square miles 
and, according to the 1955-56 census, has a population of nearly 11 millions. 
It has a common frontier with seven countries—Egypt on the north, Libya 
on the north-west, French Equatorial Africa on the west, the Belgian 
Congo, Uganda and Kenya on the south, Ethiopia on the east, while the 
north-east of the Sudan is bounded by the Red Sea where we have our 
only sea port, Port Sudan. 


January 19th, 1899 marked the birth of the Anglo-Egyptian Agree- 
ment about the administration of the Sudan and the end of the 13 years of 
the independence of the Sudan under the great Mohamed Ahmed El Mahdi 
and his successor Al Khalifa Abdullah. This Agreement was generally 
known as the Condominion Agreement. It was described at that time 
as “a hybrid form of Government, unknown to international jurisprud- 
ence’. The Agreement laid down that British and Egyptian flags will be 
hoisted together in the Sudan and vested the supreme civil and military 
authority—the Governor General of the Sudan—with the responsibility 
of “making, altering or abrogating by proclamation all regulations, laws, 
or orders with the full force of the law.” The Governor General was to be 
appointed by Khedival decree with the consent of the British Government. 


The period of fiftysix years, which lapsed between the beginning of 
the Condominion over the Sudan and its liquidation, gradually brought 
about changes in world political thought, introduced new ideals in policies 
and saw many constitutional and political developments in the Sudan. 
These changes had their impact on the Sudan also. 


Political consciousness among the Sudanese began immediately after 
the First World War, and from 1924—the year of the armed mutiny in 
which a lot of blood was shed—to 1952, although the Sudan was descri- 
bed as the rock against which all Anglo-Egyptian negotiations broke 
down, it passed through many administrative and constitutional 
developments. 


Local Government was introduced as far back as 1936 on the nucleus 
of an ancient form of local government known as the tribal system. 
Today, our system of local government is the same as in the United 
Kingdom, with the necessary modifications to suit local conditions in the 
Sudan. 


An Advisory Council for the Northern Sudan was appointed in 1944. 


A Legislative Assembly and an Executive Council were set up in 1948. 
They were intended to develop into a House of Deputies and a Cabinet, 
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Although these constitutional developments were a step towards self- 
government, they fell short of the parliamentary system as the Executive 
Council was to be appointed by the Governor General and was to be res- 
ponsible to him. The latter had the power, “for reasons to be recorded 
in the record of proceedings of the Council and notified to the British and 
Egyptian Governments, to veto any decision made by the majority of the 
Council and substitute his own decision therefor...” 


The 1899 Agreement was ratified again in 1936 when the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty was signed. 


The attitude of the new Egyptian regime towards the Sudan question 
and their genuine desire to bring about a solution, removed a major obsta- 
cle which, for a long time, stood in the way of independence of the Sudan. 
To prove its goodwill, the Egyptian Government invited leaders of the 
Sudan’s various political parties to Cairo for direct discussions on the 
proposals made by the Governor General in 1952 for immediate self- 
government and eventual self-determination for the Sudan. The outcome 
of these and later talks between the British and Egyptian Governments was 
the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement on the Sudan of February 1953. This 
Agreement gave the Sudan immediate self-government, provided for the 
liquidation of the Condominion over the Sudan and recognised the 
Sudan’s right to self-determination after a transitional period of not more 
than 3 years. 


During the transition period all administrative and other posts held 
by British expatriates or Egyptian officials were Sudanised and British and 
Egyptian troops withdrew from the Sudan in November 1955. 


According to the new Agreement, the Sudanese were to choose. 
through a freely elected constitutent assembly, between independence and 
a sort of link with Egypt. By the time the evacuation of the British and 
Egyptian troops had been completed and nearly all posts Sudanised, great 
changes had taken place in the political outlook of the Sudanese parties, 
with the result that the then Sudanese Government, after consultation 
with the political parties of the Opposition, decided to declare the Sudan 
independent. 


Both the Egyptian and British Governments reacted favourably to 
this decision and on | January 1956 the creation of the Republic of the 
Sudan was formally recognised by both Great Britain and Egypt. 


These outstanding results were achieved by the Transitional Parlia- 
ment in a remarkable way, inasmuch as there was unanimity on the 
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decisions and the whole country stood solidly behind its Deputies and 
Senators. This spirit was manifested by the speech of the then Leader 
of the Opposition (now Minister of Foreign Affairs), in which he stated: 
“The Sudanese were divided into two groups and this might have given the 
world the idea that we were not agreed on the goal. But the fact which 
we have discovered, as Sudanese, is that our differences did not revolve 
round the ultimate goal of independence but about the means. That is 
why we, as Sudanese, have always respected each other’s point of view 
and tried to convince each other, till God made us all agree on both the 
means and the goal; and it became the agreement of patriots who believed 
in their people and the justice of the cause of their country.” 


Owing to the speed with which events leading up to the declaration of 
independence took place, the Sudan at present has a Transitional Constitu- 
tion which is largely adopted from the self-government statute. A Superme 
Commission of 5 members represents the Head of the State until a Presi- 
dent is elected early next year. The Presidency of the Commission rotates 
every month amongst the five members who were elected and sworn in by 
the Parliament at the time of the declaration of independence. 


A Constitution Commission composed of over forty members, repre- 
sentative of the various political parties, professions, trade unions and 
religious bodies, is now meeting to discuss the details of a constitution for 
the country. 


On 27 February 1958 the Sudanese will go to the polls for the second 
time in nearly 4 years to elect 173 Deputies. The election will be con- 
ducted by an autonomous Election Commission which is now busy pre- 
paring for it. Constituencies have been allocated on the basis of a mini- 
mum of 50,000 and a maximum of 70,000 voters for each constituency. 


The present government, led by Sayed Abdulla Khalil, is a coalition 
government which assumed office on 7 July 1956. The parties forming 
the coalition are: (1) Umma Party, headed by Sayed Sidiq El Mahdi, 
grandson of the great El Mahdi, of which the Prime Minister is the 
Secretary General, (2) People’s Democratic Party, and (3) Liberal Party. 
The National Unionist Party, led by Sayed Ismail El Azhari, is in 
the opposition. 


Let us now turn to some aspects of the economy of the Sudan. It is 
but natural that, with political independence, we should look forward to 
autonomy in the monetary and financial fields. It has been the objective 
of the Sudan Government from the very start to develop every field with a 
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view to securing a strong and balanced economy. We know that this 
is not an easy task and that there are many obstacles in our way, 
particularly because we have to work in a completely different social, 
cultural and political background. 


Upto now the Sudan has been an agricultural country and any deve- 
lopment plan must start with the recognition of this basic fact. The back- 
bone of our economy is cotton, which is mostly grown in the Gezira 
Scheme, the triangular area of land between the White and Blue Niles. 
The scheme covers an area of one million feddans and produces annually 
on the average 120,000 tons of cotton. The most striking feature of the 
Scheme is the system of partnership between the Government, 29.000 
tenants and the Gezira Board which is a semi-government body and is 
responsible for the administration of the Scheme and for providing a 
market for cotton. 


Net profits from the Scheme are divided according to obligations and 
responsibilities amongst the three parties in the following proportion: 
Tenants—-40%, Government—40%, and the Board—20%. 


The Scheme has been described as an outstanding example of suc- 
cessful balance between development designed to raise the standard of 
living of tenants and development designed to furnish the rest of the world 
with much needed food and raw materials. I[t is also a unique experiment 
in solving the socio-economic problems of the current century. An exten- 
sion of the Scheme amounting to another one million feddans is under- 
way and some area is now ready for cultivation. 


I have purposely elaborated on the Gezira Scheme. Most of the 
agricultural land in the Sudan is state-owned. For this reason this system 
of partnership is applied even to private schemes. for which the Sudan 
Government grants licences. 


The Sudan also produces four-fifths of the world’s gum arabic, which 
comprises one of our main exports. Sales of livestock occupy second 
place only to cotton and cotton seed as a major export commodity. Our 
livestock amounts to about 19,000,000 heads of cattle. sheep, goats and 
camels. 


Although we started tapping the mineral wealth of the country very 
recently, we consider our start a success. It was announced by the Minis- 
ter of Mineral Resources last month that deposits of copper amounting to 
about 2 million tons and of tin and good quality iron ore have been found 
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in the country. The Sudan is also exporting manganese since last year 
and the export is expected to expand steadily. 


Our five-year development plan includes agricultural schemes, build- 
ing a reservoir dam on the Blue Nile, hydro-electric schemes, expansion 
of the railway system, an agricultural bank, better roads: development of 
industries and expansion in public utilities. 


In drawing up our development plan we have always made sure to 
start with those projects which are most essential for the economic and 
social needs of the country. There is a constant review of priorities of the 
development projects and, as a result of this review, the scope of some 
schemes has been extended and a number of new schemes have been added. 
especially in the industrial field. 


Like all other under-developed countries, we are seeking outside help 
both in the form of private investment and economic aid and loans. For 
private enterprise, the Government of the Sudan has enacted legislation 
giving private investors very attractive concessions. Some of these conces- 
sions are:— 


i. Business profits tax relief for varying periods depending on the 
amount of capital invested. 


ii. Reduced railway rates. 


iii. Certain facilities to foreign technical staff engaged on development 
projects. 


iv. Reduction of import duties on raw materials. 


However, the Sudan Government will accept economic aid and loans 
only on condition that no political strings are attached to them. As will 
be readily appreciated, we in the Sudan are very anxious to maintain our 
newly-won independence and are not prepared to do anything which will 
expose it to any dangers. 


AMERICAN POLICY IN ASIA AND AFRICA 
Mohamed Samin Khan 


Prior to the ‘Suez Affair’, the question was generally asked: ‘Is there 
an American policy in regard to Asia and Africa”? Unlike Britain, 
which during the period of its ascendancy in international affairs had a 
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definite foreign policy, no matter how unpopular, for all regions, the 
United States has failed to follow in Asia and Africa a forward, dynamic 
policy, independent of the policies of its European allies. The historical 
vote in the United Nations on the Suez Question placed the United States 
on the side of nationalism and anti-colonialism and in opposition to the 
erstwhile colonial’ and imperial powers, which had been its most 
important allies. Within a remarkably short period, without any diplo- 
matic coup de grace, regret or withdrawal, without spending a single 
cent, without withdrawing its support from any of the regional alliances 
which it had fostered, or abandoning any of its bases, the United States 
once again assumed its historic role of championing the cause of nation- 
alism and anti-colonialism, abandoned unconsciously by the Truman 
administration in its desire to preserve the Atlantic Alliance. 


The price paid by the United States for the support of the Afro- 
Asian bloc was the neglect of Europe. The Afro-Asian bloc, however, 
is not a homogeneous unit as was apparent on the vote on Hungary. 
It is roughly divided into two groups, the neutralists led by India 
and those in some kind of regional alliances and receiving military 
aid from the United States. Unfortunately, the United States’ vote 
has been exploited by the neutralist group as a vote in its favour. 
Subsequent events such as the visit of Nehru also give credence to 
this presumption. The consequence of such a _ policy—the policy of 
appeasement of the neutralists in the Afro-Asian bloc—would be far 
from desirable for the interests of those countries which are in alliance 
with the United States or for the interests of the United States itself. 


It has been the unfortunate fate of the United States that, because 
of its policy of appeasement of its European allies, it had to support 
unpopular causes, in which, primarily because of its own anti-colonial 
traditions, it never believed. In Indo-China, when the situation got out 
of control, France transferred its liability to the United States and the 
United States took it on in the name of the ‘defence of the free world.’ 


It is ironic that the United States has persistently supported isolated 
persons and countries at the expense of the friendship of the bulk 
of the populations of Asia and Africa. The support of Chiang, Rhee 
and Diem in East Asia and of Israel in West Asia, for the sake of principles 
which are not appreciated in Asia and Africa, has been the main cause of 
the unpopularity of the United States in those continents. In effect the 
United States has supported corrupt and unpopular governments and, in 
the case of Israel, a project which has meant the uprooting of a million 
people. 
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Whatever the justification, moral or ‘strategic, for the dropp- 
ing of the bomb at Hiroshima, Asian opinion was shocked and horrified 
because the act was committed by a country which they had held in 
the highest esteem. But all was ‘not lost and when the United States 
exerted its influence on Britain and Holland to withdraw from India 
and Indonesia, the prestige of the United States was at its peak. 


More than anything else, it was the ‘Chinese Question’ which placed 
the United States and the Afro-Asian group in rival camps. When the 
United States refused to recognise the Peking regime and continued its 
support of the Chiang Government, the people Asia, led by their 
governments, began to doubt the sincerity of the United States’ opposi- 
tion to colonialism in Asia. As the Chiang Government became ineffec- 
tive, it became unpopular not only in China but also in the rest of Asia. 
It is important to remember that the Nationalists had an opportunity of 
consolidating their position and bettering economic conditions in the 
country during the two decades that they were in power, yet they failed. 


During the war, Chiang enjoyed immense prestige in Asia. No 
‘sooner was the Kuomintang Government overthrown than the sympathies 
.of the peoples of Asia switched on to the Mao Tse-tung regime. Pakistan 
amongst others recognised it. 


The fault of the Truman administration lay not in the fact that it 
failed to prevent Communist control of China but that it realised too late 
the bankruptcy of the Kuomintang Government and even when it did, 
it failed to reorientate its policy. It thus played in the hands of the 
Soviet Union, the main object of whose policy at that time was to isolate 
its most important ally, China, from its own most powerful enemy, the 
United States. The ultimate result, that is the non-acceptance of Red 
China as representing China in the United Nations, was in accordance 
with the aim of Soviet diplomacy. China thus became a part of the 
Communist bloc and was isolated from a large part of the rest of the 
world. By its opposition to the seating of Red China in the United 
Nations, the United States became unpopular in Asia, which rightly or 
wrongly regarded Mao Tse-tung as a symbol of the resurgence of Asia. 
Thus the gulf between the East and the United States widened. 


The second major cause of the unpopularity of the United States in 
Asia and Africa was the creation of the state of Israel and the part played 
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by President Truman in its creation. In Asia, Israel has always been 
regarded as an outpost of the present day type of western colonial- 
ism. This belief is not merely a presumption but has been substantiated 
by impartial American observers of Middle Eastern affairs who regard 
Israel as a ‘vital western interest’. The recognition of Israel, even before 
it came into existence, by the Truman administration, was considered 
in the Muslim world in general and the Arab world in particular as a 
most unfriendly act. The United States, because of its internal politics, 
followed in respect of Palestine a policy which resulted in the uprooting 
of a million people. Thus it came about that the Truman administration 
bequeathed to its successors the unpopularity which was inevitable in the 
support of so unjust a cause. 


In Asia and Africa the United States has been forced to oppose Arab 
nationalism at.a time when opposition to nationalism means support of 
colonialism. Arab nationalism is following the same course as the 
American revolution followed. The first stage of winning independence 
from colonial powers is coming to a close. The period of the Monroe 
Doctrine has begun. The present policy of President Nasser is the 
kind of policy which weak nations always follow after they have newly 
won their independence. The Bandung Conference, while it brought to 
light.some important differences between the nations participating .in it,. 
established the fact that Asian and African nations, irrespective of their 
ideologies, were. united in their.opposition to colonialism in every form, in 
every part of the world.. Unfortunate taough it is, the United States 
is aligned with the West which has.always represented colonialism. 


In the Middle East, the United States has to come to terms with 
Arab nationalism, whichis now actively supported by the Soviet Union. 
and has the popular,.support. of. the people of Asia and. Africa. 
Leadership. of this nascent Arab nationalism has logically devolved on 
Egypt, because it is the most, populous and the most advanced Arab 
country, and because. of its position on the. Mediterranean. It is quite 
natural that whoever rules Egypt will also control the Suez and whoever 
controls the Suez will have to be reckoned with in the Mediterranean. 
This indicates. the . strategic importance of Egypt, not only in case of a 
localised war in the. Middle East but also in case of a global war. The 
present leadership of Egypt has taken advantage of these important factors. 
Moreover, Egypt is the only Arab country to have an educated 
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intelligentsia (with the possible exception of Lebanon, which is too small 
a country to play an important role in international affairs). 


Iraq, the historical rival of Egypt since antiquity, had lost its import- 
ance with the construction of the Suez Canal. And although it has 
become, because of its oil revenues, important, yet because of the rivalries 
of the Saudis and the Hashemites it has always remained isolated. 
Egypt thus became the natural mediator between the Saudis and the 
Hashemites. 


Britain, after its decision to withdraw from the Canal Zone, based its 
strategy on Iraq, where it had its oil interests and from where it could 
control its oil interests in the Persian Gulf. In the absence of a policy of 
its own, the United States followed the lead of Britain, which persuaded 
Iraq to join the Baghdad Pact. This completely isolated Iraq from the 
Arab world and made it impossible for it to exercise any influence on any 
Arab country. 


In the face of the power-vacuum which has thus been created in the 
Middle East, what is required is the formation of an Arab bloc, com- 
prising all the members of the Arab League, excluding Libya. Such a 
bloc would serve as the second line of defence after the Baghdad Pact. 
Such was the policy followed by the post-war British Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin, when he foresaw the ultimate withdrawal of Britain 
from the Canal Zone. It is interesting to note that the proposed federa- 
tion of Syria and Egypt is a step in that direction. The creation of an 
Arab Federation would be a better bulwark against communism than the 
support of Israel, which does not have the resources comparable to those 
of the Arab world. A state whose creation has caused bitterness 
throughout the Muslim world, can never be accepted as a fait accompli 
by the Arab nations. Israel can survive only as a part of the Arab bloc, for 
in the event of an economic depression and a drastic curtailment of aid 
from American Jewry, the economic and political survival of Israel, sur- 
rounded as she is by Arab countries who are hostile to her, is doubtful. 


The creation of an Arab federation and its economic and industrial 
development should ultimately lead to the disintegration of feudalism 
in the Arab world. With the proper use of oil revenues and a large loan 
from the United States to such an Arab federation, the economic condi- 
tions of the masses in the Arab world could be improved. If the United 
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States continues to follow its policy of supporting enlightened causes, 
thereby supporting the progressive forces in the Arab world, that is Arab 
nationalism as distinguished from Saudism and Hashemism, feudalism 
is bound to disappear from the Middle East. 


Uptil now, it might be safely asserted, the Baghdad Pact has achieved 
little positive, except that it has made the governments of the Pact 
countries unpopular in a_ section of their populations. It has also 
had the negative result of strengthening the neutralist bloc. What is 
required is the economic integration of the Baghdad Pact countries 
into one economic unit, some kind of a ‘Zollverein’. This should be 
followed up by a gigantic five-year plan bolstered by a large loan from 
the United States. This would result in the systematic economic 
development of this vital, strategic but underdeveloped area. 


There are two weaknesses in the Baghdad Pact. Iraq’s member- 
ship of the Pact has done harm to the position in the Arab world of 
not only Iraq but all the other countries in the Pact. The delay in making 
an offer to Afghanistan to join the Pact drove it into the neutralist bloc. 


Purely military aid to underdeveloped countries creates in the receiv- 
ing countries only an artificial and fragile strength. It distorts the economy 
of the receiving country, as that economy does not expand at the same 
speed at which the aid is given. It thus makes the economy dependent upon 
and subservient to the aid instead of its being vice versa. This has happen- 
edin Turkey. The Turkish economy did not expand at the speed at which 
its military strength was built up. It also creates a psychological complex 
in the receiving country. It gives an artificial feeling of strength 
while the country is intrinsically weak. In short, it makes the receiving 
country much too dependent on foreign aid. 


It is generally accepted that in a future global war the battlefield will 
be Africa and not Europe. In the light of this fact it is strange that the 
United States does not have any definite policy concerning Africa. It is 
evident that the support of the people of North Africa is necessary, if the 
American bases in that region are to survive. Britain realised that the 
cooperation of the local population was necessary to successfully run bases 
as it was too expensive to run them with imported labour from other places. 
It is also important to note that because of the control of Suez by Egypt 
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and of Tangier by Morocco, the Arab world would be in virtual control 
of the Mediterranean. Thus the support and cooperation of the Arab. 
world is necessary for the United States. 


Because of economic and political reasons the new independent states 
of North Africa have no other alternative than to federate. This is neces- 
sary for their survival as independent states. Such a federation should in- 
clude Morocco, Tunisia, Libya and, as soon as it is independent, Algeria. 
It should be the policy of the United States to encourage such a federation. 


For African Africa too the United States has yet not formulated a : 
policy and has been content to follow blindly in the footsteps of European 
powers. The United States has the great advantage of having an educated 
negro population which could be used to create better relations with the new 
African states, that is, Ghana, Nigeria and others that will come 
into existence. 


The visit of the Indian Prime Minister to Washington, its timing and 
its much played-up informality, was one of a series. of moves by the State 
Department on the chessboard of international diplomacy. The visit was 
intended to arrest Nehru’s drift into the Soviet orbit. For the State 
Department, it was a choice between India-and Egypt. The visit meant 
recognition of Nehru as the leader of the neutralists. It also meant:a 
deliberate snub to America’s European allies. The appeasement of the 
moderate neutralists was the main object of  Nehru’s visit from the 
point-of view of the State Department. Once the ‘moderate element in 
the neutralist:group was appeased then it would-be easy to deal with 
the extremists in that group. 


From the point of. view of India the main object of Nehru’s visit was 
to strike a blow at the regional alliances in Asia. The reason for such a 
policy was no other than the isolation of Pakistan. In general it is not 
understood in.the West that. Pakistan is the main preoccupation of the 
Indian Foreign Office. This object, that is the break up of regional alliances, 
was not to be achieved by direct. persuasion but by a more subtle method. 
The subtlety lay in the yisit- itself. The visit, in the long run, Nehru had 
hoped, would make the United States unpopular in Pakistan and the other 
countries would thus exert pressure on their governments to withdraw from 
the alliances. The isolation of the United States and the countries in the re- 
gional alliances would thus be achieved by indirect means. 
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The United States policy on the ‘Suez’ Affair’ and Hungary and its 
declaration renouncing the use of force coupled with its desire to work 
through the United States was going through a period of pacifism.’ With 
a view to dispel such an impression, it was necessary to lay down a new 
policy for the Middle East; for the old policy, which had brought the 
world to the brink’ of’a war; had failed. The new policy is embodied 
in the Eisenhower Doctrine. This Doctrine offers guarantees to 
those countries in the Middle East which are apprehensive of some 
kind of Soviet aggression. Soviet aggression does not merely mean aggres- 
sion by the Soviet Union but aggression by any other state which may 
be under Soviet influence. This part of the Doctrine is meant to deter 
aggression by one Middle Eastern state against another, such as a Syrian 
invasion of Iraq. The second part of the Doctrine is meant to offer econo- 
mic aid to any of the countries that desire economic assistance for the 
development of their economic resources. Although the defensive charac- 
ter of the guarantees has been emphasised, yet the plan has not been 
welcomed either in Egypt or in Syria. Had the plan been divided in two 
parts, and the second part, that is, the part concerning economic assistance, 
offered first, the Doctrine might have been a success. 


For any future policy of the United States in Asia and Africa to be 
successful certain basic principles should be recognized by the policy- 
makers of the State Department. These principles are: 


i. Moral support of nationalism and anti-colonialism. 


ii. Economic and military aid to those countries only which are in 
some kind of regional alliance or the kind of federation proposed earlier. 


iii. Acquiescence in the admission of Red China to the United Na- 
tions; even though de jure recognition may be delayed. 


These principles should not be forgotten in the struggle for the support 
of the masses and intellectuals of Asia and Africa. It is regrettable that 
so far the economic resources of the United States have not been 
adequately used for this purpose. The economic development of Asia and 
Africa is the only means of stopping communism in these two continents. 


The tragedy of the policy-makers of the United States is that it takes 
them too long to change their policy and when they know that a change 
is called for, the vicissitudes of internal politics do not make it possible for 
them to adopt a new policy. In any event, one thing should not be for- 
gotten: viz. the support of nationalism should be the sheet anchor of 
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the foreign policy of the United States in Asia and Africa. But support 
of nationalism should not be construed to mean the support of 
neutralism. 


EVACUEE PROPERTY IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
Mohammed Ahsen Chaudhri 


The problem of evacuee property is one of the major obstacles to 
harmonious relations between India and Pakistan. It is a direct conse- 
quence of the precipitate flight of millions of refugees who, seized with 
panic, abandoned their lands, homes, personal belongings, cash securities, 
indeed property of every description, in order to escape with their lives. 
Hence, there is considerable property in India belonging to Muslims, and 
in Pakistan belonging to Hindus and Sikhs, which has been left by them. 


The total value of the property so abandoned is not easy to estimate. 
The claims filed by refugees are grossly exaggerated and there is no certain 
and practical way of checking them, especially with respect to cash, 
jewellry and other movable property. As to landed property, the existence 
of revenue and irrigation records and similar sources of information, 
make a reasonably accurate estimate more feasible. Indian sources 
have estimated the value of the property left by Hindus and Sikhs to be 
six to ten times that left by Muslims. Pakistan is adamant that the figures 
advanced by India are grossly inflated “‘for Pakistan has been unable in the 
time available to catalogue the extent of property left by Hindus and Sikhs, 
and makes no pretensions of knowing the value of property abandoned 
in India by Muslims.”! This statement was made some seven years 
ago and such work as has since been done in the determination of the 
value of abandoned property, goes quite definitely to show that the 
claims of refugees in both countries are, in almost every case, 
exaggerated. 


There are, however, two observations that may be made in this connec- 
tion. The first is that the number of Muslims who left India to come to 
Pakistan, greatly exceeds the number of Hindus and Sikhs who went to 
India. The estimate of the Government of Pakistan is that by 1950, no 
less than 8,000,000 Muslims had migrated from India, as against 5,500,000 
Hindus and Sikhs, who had left the territories of West Pakistan.2 





1 The Evacuee Property Problem : Pakistan’s Case, published by the Government of 


Pakistan, 1950, p. 3. 
1 Ibid., p. 4 
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The second point is that the great majority of the Muslim migrants 
were agriculturists and to the extent that they owned land, it is easier to 
estimate the property left behind by them. 


There is no doubt that having made allowance for all exaggeration and 
inflation, the property of evacuees is of great value and the settlement of the 
problem is of vital importance to millions of people. And not only it is 
of vital interest to those who have lost their property, the problem has 
also become one of national importance, apart from its effect upon Indo- 
Pakistan relations. The existence of immense abandoned property has 
created administrative problems of another sort. The property has itself 
to be cared for and put to use; this, in turn, has created a new source of 
corrupt practice, which has become an incubus in both countries. The 
evacuee property problem has called into existence a new body of legisla- 
tion and Government orders, providing a fine harvest for lawyers and 
additional worry for the private citizens. The orbit of these laws has 
widened gradually so that members of communities, which have nothing to 
do with the Hindu-Muslim controversy, are directly affected and threaten- 
ed by them. Even foreigners and foreign business cannot ignore the sub- 
ject, for if they do, it is at their own peril. The problem of evacuee pro- 
perty provides in either country a vast millstone, hung around the neck of 
the administration and exercising the most adverse consequences in many 
directions; and this is quite apart from its damaging effect upon Indo- 
Pakistan relations. 


Since partition, both Governments have made several unsuccess- 
ful efforts to find a solution. That their efforts have proved abortive is 
itself a sign of the state of Indo-Pakistan relations, which, in turn, have 
suffered, because the problem of evacuee property could not be solved. 


Immediately after partition, on 15 August, 1947, it became ap- 
parent that a great deal of property was being hurriedly abandoned by flee- 
ing people. On 27 August, at a meeting of the Joint Defence Council of 
India and Pakistan, held under the chairmanship of Lord Mountbatten, 
the Prime Ministers of both countries agreed that ‘each Government 
should appoint a custodian of Refugees’ Property. Close liaison between 
these custodians will be arranged.” ! Upon this agreement being reached, 
the Government of the West Punjab acted promptly and by an ordinance, 
dated 9 September, 1947, a custodian of evacuee property was appointed 
to take measures to preserve evacuee property. The word ‘“evacuee” 
was defined as a person “‘resident in the West Punjab (Pakistan) who left 


1 Concerning Evacuee Property, published by the Ministry of Information & 
Broadcasting, Government of India, New Delhi, 1950, p. 9. 
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the West Punjab on or after the first date of March 1947, without appoint- 
ing any person to protect his property left in West Punjab.” A simi- 
lar ordinance was issued by the Government of the East Punjab (India) 
on 14 September, 1947 and this ordinance was later extended to cover the 
Delhi Province and Ajmer-Merwara. Both ordinances recognised the 
rights of owners in the property abandoned by them. 


In those early days, the flight of refugees was regarded as likely to be 
a temporary matter and it scarcely seemed credible that millions of people 
would for ever give up what, in many instances, was everything they had 
possessed. But as the migration persisted, week after week and month 
after month, the West Punjab Government was faced with the practical 
question of what should be done with fully furnished, but empty houses, 
fully equipped, but unused workshops and factories, highly fertile but 
uncultivated fields and orchards. It was decided that the use of all this 
property should be put on an organized basis, failing which it was abun- 
dantly obvious that looters would steal everything movable, and as to the 
rest, anything was possible. The measures proposed were, therefore, 
designed to protect, as far as possible, the property of those who had gone, 
and to rehabilitate, in a just and orderly manner, the incoming, destitute 
refugees. 


But by an ordinance dated 12 January, 1948, the Government of the 
East Punjab established the rule that “‘no sale, mortagage, pledge, lease, ex- 
change or other transfer of any interest or right in or over any property, 
made by an evacuee or by any person, in anticipation of his becoming an 
evacuee, or by the agent, assignee or attorney of the evacuee, or such person, 
on or after 15th day of August 1947,” shall confer any right or remedies 
on the parties to such transfer, or any person claiming under them, unless 
‘such transfer is confirmed by the Custodian upon applications made to 
him in their behalf within the prescribed period”. The same ordinance 
amplified the definition of “‘evacuee”’, so as to include all persons who 
left India since the first day of March 1947 and who personally could not 
supervise or occupy their property or business. In consequence, Pakistan 
adopted similar definitions by amending pre-existing legislation. Thus 
by this legislative action of both the Punjab Governments, the right of 
owners to transfer property was nullifiedand the definition of “‘evacuee” was 
extended, so as to include all those who could not personally supervise their 
property or business. In other words, a man may never have been an evacuee, 
he may never have stirred from his home during the whole of the troubles 
and yet, if he were a Muslim, residing in East Punjab and owned a 

house, then with respect to that house, he was an evacuee. 
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At Delhi, in December 1947, these matters were discussed at an Inter- 
Dominion Conference. Both Governments re-affirmed the principle that 
refugees have the right of ownership in such movable and immovable pro- 
perty as belonged to them before migrating. Discussions continued at 
various levels, throughout the year 1948, with the object of finding means 
of administering both movable and immovable evacuee property and a 
draft scheme was prepared in which property was divided into three cate- 
gories, namely: (a) agricultural property, (b) urban immovable pro- 
perty, and (c) movable property. In January, 1949, at Karachi, a 
conference was held at which the Governments of India and Pakistan 
reached agreement on the principles upon which evacuee property was to 
be dealt with. 


With respect to agricultural property, there was difficulty in coming 
to an agreement. The Government of Pakistan was unable to make any 
commitment, until the land records and revenue statistics had been recover- 
ed and examined. There was, further, the continuous influx of refugees 
from India, all of whom demanded rehabilitation. Finally, the value of 
much of the land involved had been rendered doubtful by reason of the 
inequities of the Radcliffe Award, which by unfairly putting certain canal 
headworks in Indian territory, had rendered problematic the water supply 
of those lands in Pakistan which depend entirely upon canal irrigation 
for their cultivation. Nevertheless, in spite of these adverse influences 
upon Pakistan’s willingness to come to an agreement on this particular 
subject, certain principles were evolved and accepted by both parties. A 
broad definition of agricultural property was adopted and the areas to 
which the term was made applicable were specified as follows: In Pakistan, 
the provinces and acceded states of West Pakistan; and, in India, the 
provinces of East Punjab and Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, the East Punjab 
States and the States of Bharatpur, Alwar and Bikaner. 


As to urban immovable property, the provisions of the agreement 
were deemed to apply to property situated in the areas with respect to- 
which agreement had been reached on agricultural property, and also to 
Ajmer-Merwara, Dholpur and Kasauli States, the Rajasthan Union, 
Saurashtra, and the districts of Saharanpur, Dehra Dun, Meerut and 
Muzaffarnagar, since from all these areas there had been considerable 
Muslim migrations. 


During the course of discussions, India expressed a desire to make the 
provisions of the agreement applicable to the whole of the country. But 
Pakistan contended that the agreement on evacuee property should apply 
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only to those areas from which there had been mass migrations; and this 
view eventually prevailed. 


The agreement conferred on evacuees the right to transfer their pro- 
perty by sale, exchange or otherwise, subject to such rights as may 
have been acquired by the Provincial or Central Governments. Such a 
transfer was to be confirmed by the Custodian of Evacuee Property 
concerned in any instance, so as to ensure payment of taxes and satisfac- 
tion of any third party claims that might exist in any particular transaction. 
Provincial Governments were given the right to requisition or acquire such 
property as ‘“‘they may need for a public purpose, which may include the 
rehabilitation of the province on payment of fair compensation.” 


As to movable property, the agreement provided that evacuees 
shall have the right to apply for its restoration, provided such property 
is not needed by the Provincial Government for the purpose of rehabi- 
litation of refugees or of the economic life of the province. The 
Provincial Government could acquire such property on payment of fair 
compensation to the owner. The evacuee owner had the right to dispose 
of his movable property, either by himself or by an agent and the Provincial 
Governments were made responsible for providing transport and other 
facilities, including police protection, as may be needed by a person in the 
disposition of his movable property. 


The supervision of the working of this agreement was entrusted to a 
‘Commission and, in addition, there was to be an Inter-Dominion Refugee 
and Evacuee Council, whose function would be to resolve those differences, 
which the Commission could not settle and to consider those questions 
of policy, which required to be dealt with at ministerial level. 


The Commission was duly set up and held three meetings, as a result 
of which both Governments were advised to undertake legislation, giving 
evacuees certain facilities for the private disposal of their property. These 
recommendations were not implemented because, at a meeting of the Com- 
mission held on 1 April 1949, the Government of India demanded revision 
of the Karachi Agreement, which had been signed only three months pre- 
viously. India proceeded to insist on provisions for the settlement of the 
urban property question on a “Government-to-Government” basis. 
Pakistan declined to agree to a revision of the Karachi Agreement, mainly 
on the ground that the Agreement had not been fairly tried out. On 7 
April 1949, Pakistan’s Minister of Rehabilitation in a letter to the Govern- 
ment of India wrote: “‘I should like to say that in my opinion it is too 
soon after our last agreement to make any major changes. We should give 
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the agreement a fair trial; but if there are any difficulties, not involving a 
major change in policy, these, I suggest, could be appropriately discussed 
in our Inter-Dominion Commission meetings.” ! 


India replied to Pakistan’s clear reluctance to amend the Karachi 
Agreement at so early a stage by adopting certain measures that contraven- 
ed fundamentally the principles, which underlay the Karachi Agreement. 
By Ordinance No. XII of March 1949, India prohibited the sale or exchange 
of immovable property. 


India further proclaimed that the right of free disposal by individuals 
had failed to produce the desired results, and an official spokesman of the 
Indian Government stated that during the six months in which the Karachi 
Agreement had, at that time, been in operation there had been only one 
sale of evacuee property in West Pakistan. This spokesman went on to 
say that this transaction had been marked by social obloquy and ostracism 
to which the purchaser, a well-known Muslim lady, had been subjected by 
reason of her buying a property belonging to a Hindu. He added further 
that the number of sales and exchanges of evacuee property within the 
agreed areas did not exceed fifty.2 


According to the Government of Pakistan, the position was quite 
different. Without appearing to know anything about the social misadven- 
tures of the ‘‘well-known Muslim lady,” to which the Indian spokesman so 
eloquently referred, the records of Pakistan showed that up to 31 July 1949, 
the number of sales confirmed for the territories of West Punjab was 207 
and there were also 27 exchanges. For the same period, there were, in 
Karachi and Sind, 1999 sales and several exchanges.3 Replying to India’s 
allegation that refugees in India had not been able to sell their property in 
West Pakistan, the Deputy Refugee Minister of Pakistan stated: ‘‘India 
again and again harps on the fact that evacuee property in Western Pakis- 
tan has not been sold to the extent to which they would desire . ..If one 
compares the property that has been sold in Karachi alone with the pro- 
perty that Muslims have been able to sell in India, the irresistible conclu- 
sion would be that the evacuees from Pakistan have been doing exceed- 
ingly well.’’4 





1 Quoted in Evacuee Property Dispute, published by the Pakistan Ministry of 
Refugees and Rehabilitation. 
2 Pakistan News, Karachi, 24 June, 1951, p. 250. 


3 A Survey of Evacuee Property in Bharat and Pakistan, published by the Ministry 
of Refugees and Rehabilitation, Karachi, 1951, p. 5. 


4 Pakistan News, Karachi, 31 July 1949, p. 471. 
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In fact, the reason which impels India to insist on the settlement of 
urban immovable property on a “Government-to-Government”’ basis, 
arises from quite different circumstances. Under increasing pressure of 
refugee opinion, which tends to be disproportionately vociferous, the belief 
has been cherished and fostered in India that the value of Hindu property 
left in Pakistan is far greater than the property left by Muslims. It was 
this belief which caused India to extend the evacuee property laws to non- 
agreed areas. It was hoped that a crippling obligation can be laid upon 
Pakistan and, at the same time, that many city dwellers who left Pakistan 
and who now form an important block of voters in India, may be pacified. 


India has, indeed, consistently tried to utilise the refugee problem 
and the problem of property that arises with it, as a means of placing all 
conceivable embarrassments on the shoulders of Pakistan. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay actually went to the length of enacting a piece of legisla- 
tion which defined an evacuee to include any person who left his house in 
Bombay Province to visit a place outside the province. Thus, if a Muslim 
left his house in Bombay to pay a brief visit to Delhi, he became an 
evacuee within the meaning of the Bombay Act. 


With similar objects, India proceeded to extend her evacuee property 
laws to places other than the agreed areas. The Karachi Agreement had 
intended that the operation of these laws should be restricted to those areas 
from which there had been movement of minority peoples. There had 
been no mass movement of minority peoples, except from those areas 
which had been classified as “‘agreed areas” in the Karachi Agreement. 
Pakistan protested against the extended application of the laws to the 
whole of India (except West Bengal, Assam, Cooch Behar, Tripura and 
Manipur); but India rejected the protest. Mr. Gopalaswami Ayyengar, 
Indian Transport Minister, defended the Indian move by stating that they 
were not repugnant to the Karachi Agreement. According to him, the 
main point that was agreed to was that the two countries should facilitate 
private sales and exchanges if possible.! 


Thus, in a few months, the Karachi Agreement had become the 
object of dispute and in order to settle the differences arising on the inter- 
pretation of the Agreement, a conference on Evacuee Property was called 
at Karachi in June 1949. The Pakistan Delegation was led by Chaudhri 
Zafrulla Khan and Mr. Gopalaswami Ayyengar led the Indian Delegation. 
On 26 June, the talks ended in a deadlock. 


1 Joseph B. Schechtman, “Evacuee Property in India and Pakistan,” India Quarterly, 
March 1953, p. 21. 
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Pakistan held that India had violated the Karachi Agreement and 
Chaudhri Zafrulla Khan made a statement to the Press in which he said: 
“During the last few weeks, both Central and Provincial legislation has been 
passed in India, which is designed to apply to evacuee property in the whole 
of India with the possible exception of West Bengal and Assam and in which 
the definition of ‘evacuee’ has been so enlarged and extended that almost 
any Muslim might be declared evacuee and his property taken possession 
of by the custodian as evacuee property. The Bombay legislation goes as 
far as to declare that a person who has left Bombay Province, though he 
may be residing in another Province of India, may be treated as an evacuee. 
The obvious object of this legislation is that it would place at the disposal 
of the custodian in each area whatever Muslim properties the custodian 
or the Provincial Government or the Government of India may wish to 
take possession of . . . Apart from other evil consequences, this would 
result in starting a fresh exodus of the Muslim population of various pro- 
vinces of India into Pakistan. This legislation is a clear and flagrant viola- 
tion of the Karachi Agreement, both in respect of the extended areas to 
which it is sought to be applied and in respect of the definition of evacuees 
that has been enacted.”! 


On his side, Mr. Ayyengar accused Pakistan of deliberately sabotaging 
the agreement on evacuee property. At a conference of forty leading re- 
presentatives of Hindu refugees from Pakistan, called at New Delhi, by the, 
Indian Rehabilitation Ministry, on 22 July 1949, Mr. Ayyengar stated: 
“India never agreed to apply the evacuees’ law to specific areas only. Laws 
relating to evacuee property existed in places other than the defined areas 
even before the signing of the January agreement. It was the 
Government of India’s intention to have an all-India law on evacuee 
property.”2 


The Indian Delegation had scarcely left Karachi after the unsuccessful 
Conference, when the United Provinces (now Uttar Pradesh) and Bihar, 
were brought within the scope of the evacuee legislation. The Indian 
Government declared its intention of tightening unilaterally the all-India 
evacuee laws, and proceeded to extend the law to non-agreed areas, along 
with a prohibition on sales and exchanges in the agreed areas. Not satis- 
fied withthis, India invented a new class of evacuee, described as “‘intending 
evacuee”. By an ordinance, promulgated in October 1949, custodians of 
evacuee property were empowered to attach, and take over, properties of 
persons who, in their view, were contemplating migration to Pakistan. 








1 Pakistan News, Karachi, 3 June 1949, p. 419. 
2 Quoted by Jospeh B. Schechtman, op. git. p. 22. 
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The term “intending evacuee”’ included persons, who had transferred their 
assets to Pakistan or who had acquired evacuee property in Pakistan or who 
had sought to exchange property in India with property situated in Pakis- 
tan. The custodian was also empowered to declare any person an “‘intend- 
ing evacuee’’, if he was satisfied from his conduct or from documentary 
evidence, that such a person intended to leave the country.! 


Thus, by an Act of Parliament, the Indian Government constituted its 
Custodians of Evacuee Property into thought readers and gave them 
power, upon divination of any unfortunate person’s mind, to say whether 
that person should be treated as an evacuee, with all the consequences that 
flowed from such a status. To be sure, an appeal lay from the Custodian’s 
judgment to the Custodian-General and thence to the High Court. The 
value of this right of appeal may be judged from the statements which have 
appeared in the Indian press, accusing the Custodian-General of unfairness, 
injustice and lack of judicial balance in his attitude towards Muslim appel- 
lants. The periodical Current of Bombay, in its issue dated 10 January, 
1952, reported an official visit to Bombay of Mr. Kishore, the then 
Custodian-General in these words: “In open Court, he is alleged to have 
stated to the counsel, that he should not have anything to do with 
Muslim property. The result has been that no counsel or attorney can 
possibly advise a client to buy Muslim property, no matter how bona fide 
may be his intentions. To another counsel, Mr. Kishore is said to have 


remarked that we in India are in need of accommodation, so why should 
your client stay here.” 


“Is the need for accommodation”, the same journal goes on to ask, 
“the criterion by which evacuee laws are being dispensed? It would appear 
as if the Custodian-General in his hostility towards the Muslims is comple- 
tely unmindful of his judicial position. It would appear that any flimsy 
ground without regard to law or natural justice is enough for Mr. Kishore 
to dismiss the appeals. We understand that he has dismissed all appeals, 
except one, which has been remanded.” 


The provisions of the Karachi Agreement have proved valueless to 
parties engaged in litigation, arising under the Indian evacuee property 
laws. The Courts have brushed aside any appeal to that Agreement on the 
plea that the validity or otherwise of any legislation is to be judged solely 
with reference to the powers conferred by the constitution on the law mak- 
ing authority. ‘The only ground”, the Courts have declared, “‘on which 
it [the Indian legislation] could be challenged as being invalid, would be its 


1 The Administration of Evacuee Property Act (India) 1950, Section 2, Sub- 
Section (e). 
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inconsistency with the constitution, and not with the Indo-Pakistan agree- 
ment. There is nothing in the Constitution of India which restricted the 
power of Parliament to declare any property as evacuee property.”! This 
statement of the law is certainly unexceptionable, and at the same time, 
it reveals the illusory nature of the safeguards offered to Muslims in India. 


In Pakistan’s view, the underlying reason for this Indian legislation 
was to make it possible to “usurp the property of Muslims to the maximum 
extent possible, with two ulterior objects (i) to intimidate Pakistan into 
accepting India’s highly inflated claims, and (ii) to reduce Muslims to a 
state of penury, that will cause another mass migration to the embarrass- 
ment of Pakistan, which cannot absorb any additional refugees without 
serious danger to its economic structure and finances.”’2 


Ultimately, Pakistan revised its own legislation, so as to bring it into 
line with the Indian law. But while the Indian law creating the class of 
“intending evacuees” was passed in October 1949, the Pakistan legislation 
on the subject was not passed until April 1951. The Pakistan law does not 
give any right of appeal to the Courts. But the law has been administered 
with the utmost mildness, so that on 20 March 1952, Dr. I. H. Qureshi, the 
Rehabilitation Minister, was able to state in Pakistan Parliament that up 
to that time, only seventeen persons had been declared intending evacuees 
and even in these cases, no final decisions had been taken. 


In April 1950, following the Liaquat-Nehru Pact on Minorities, another 
attempt was made to solve the evacuee property problem, and in June 1950, 
an agreement was reached whereby evacuees were to be able to dispose 
of their movable property. The agreement dealt with four categories of 
such property, which could be classified as follows :— 


(a) personal and household effects, 
(b) shares, securities, insurance policies, etc., 


(c) articles deposited with banks for safe custody and contents of 
safe deposit lockers, and 


(d) property of joint stock companies. 


By virtue of this agreement. some movable property under category (a) was 
exchanged between the two countries. But shortly after the agreement had 
been made, India declined to adhere to it, unless Pakistan agreed to an 
en bloc transfer of safe deposit lockers and immediate release of the property 


1 Bombay High Court judgment, reported in The Times of India, 8 January 1952. 
2 The Evacuee Property Problem: Pakistan’s Case, op. cit. p. 21. 
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of joint stock companies. This peremptory stipulation prevented further 
implementing of the agreement. 


In view of the harmonious atmosphere, which had been reached after 
the signing of the Liaquat-Nehru Pact, the enforcement of evacuce property 
laws was suspended in Pakistan for several months. This gesture was not 
reciprocated by India, which continued to insist that the whole problem 
should be settled on a ““Government-to-Government” basis. To justify 
this, India argued first that the number of individual properties involved 
was more than one million and that a settlement, on individual basis, 
would take a very long time. Secondly, India said that if all these proper- 
ties were brought into the open market, their values would fall heavily, be- 
cause Muslim buyers would hold off. Thirdly, India claimed that the na- 
tionals of each country could not afford the time and expense involved 
in travelling in order to dispose of their property. 


Pakistan does not share these views. Pakistan considers that had 
the problem not been made more difficult by India’s attitude, much of the 
evacuee property would have been disposed of by this time. Pakistan does 
not think that market values would have been affected at all and possibly 
the reverse would have been true. There were and are many Muslims only 
too anxious to acquire property on coming to Pakistan, in order to re-settle 
themselves and their families and resume their former activities, whether in 
trade, agriculture or professional life. As it is, the legal tangles which now 
enmesh all evacuee property, make it hazardous to invest in it. In Pakis- 
tan, it is believed that India is pursuing only one object, namely, to com- 
pensate herself, at the cost of Muslim property in the non-agreed areas, 
for the alleged difference in the value of evacuee property in Pakistan and 
that in the agreed areas of India. Pakistan is frankly anxious to see the 
problem finished with. Evacuee property is an administrative nuisance 
and the cause of many contentions, litigation and other, and worse, evils. 
So far as India’s belief that the property left behind by Hindus and Sikhs 
vastly exceeds that left behind by Muslims is concerned, Pakistan neither 
admits nor denies it. But Pakistan is quite certain that if the disposal of 
evacuee property had been left to pursue a normal course, untroubled by 
bureaucratic interference, neither side would have been damaged in the 
result. 


Meanwhile, India has not been idle in the matter. Early in 1950, 
the Indian Government called for claims from refugees for the payment 
of compensation in respect of property left in Pakistan. In August, 1951, 
the value of Muslim property in India was determined and at a Conference 
of Rehabilitation Ministers held in New Delhi on 20 September 1952, it 
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was decided that Muslim evacuee property should be auctioned or allotted 
to refugees to compensate them. Replying to questions in the Indian 
Parliament, the Minister of Refugees and Rehabilitation, Mr. A. P. Jain, 
stated that this step was contemplated because the return of refugees to their 
place of origin was no longer possible. He said that for five years, dis- 
placed persons had undergone great hardship, because neither had they 
received income from their abandoned properties, nor were they permitted 
to dispose of them. India, therefore, had decided to put an end to this 
state of uncertainty and he disclosed that India had proposed to Pakistan 
that the evaluation of all evacuee property should be undertaken by a joint 
commission of the two countries or by some other impartial body. Mr. 
Jain said that if direct negotiations failed India was prepared to refer the 
question of the method of evaluation to the arbitration of an impartial 
tribunal agreed upon by both countries. He also said that the question 
might otherwise be referred to the International Court or to any ad hoc 
court consisting of the nominees of both countries. Finally, Mr. Jain 
said that the decision of any of the tribunals suggested would have to be 
accepted as final and binding on both parties, who should immediately 
proceed to implement the judgment. 


The Indian Government informed the Government of Pakistan of its 
intention to take over Muslim evacuee property and advised the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan to do the same with respect to Hindu and Sikh property. 
Pakistan pointed out that these proposals were contrary to the provisions 
of the Karachi Agreement of 1949. The matter was discussed in the 
Pakistan Parliament, where the Rehabilitation Minister stated that a further 
deadlock had been created. In the same session, the Minister read out to 
the Assembly the contents of a letter sent to India proposing the complete 
abolition of evacuee laws in both countries. ! 


However, Pakistan declared that with respect to India’s suggestion 
that the evacuee property dispute should be referred to the International 
Court, this proposal was perfectly agreeable to Pakistan, provided that 
India agreed to extend the principle of settling disputes by such means to 
all the matters which were in difference between the two countries. Un- 
fortunately Mr. Nehru rejected this proviso. 


At the time when the proposal to compensate refugees from Pakistan 
was under consideration, the Indian Government decided to repeal that 
part of the law which provided for declaration of persons as ‘‘intending 
evacuees”. The Indian Ministry of Refugees and Rehabilitation described 





1 Constituent Assembly of Pakistan Debates, 13 and 20 November, 1952, pp. 
121 and 457, 
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this change in the law as a “‘concession to the Indian Muslims”. Accord- 
ing to the Minister, this change was rendered necessary, because the law as 
it stood discriminated against a section of the people on religious grounds 
and was, therefore, inconsistent with India’s position as a secular, demo- 
cratic state. This may have been so; but it does not appear that this change 
in the law conferred any concession, since it was counterbalanced by a revi- 
sion of the definition of the term ‘‘evacuee’’. In other words, the main 
ingredient of what had constituted an “intending evacuee”’ was attached 
to the definition of “‘evacuee”’, which meant that persons, who might once 
have been held to be “intending evacuees”, became liable to be treated as 
evacuees. 


A person was, under the previous law, declared as an “intending 
evacuee”’ (i) if he had transferred to Pakistan his assets or any part thereof 
situated in India; (ii) or if he had acquired by way of exchange or purchase 
any right or interest in evacuee property in Pakistan; (iii) or if he had sought 
to effect an exchange of the whole or any part of his property in India with 
any property in Pakistan. The same law also provided that ‘an intending 
evacuee”’ included any person against whom an intention to settle in Pakis- 
tan was established from his conduct or from documentary evidence. 
With the change in the law, the definition of evacuee was extended so as 
to include persons who committed acts mentioned in (i) and (ii). 


The discussions between the two Governments that followed were on 
familiar lines. Pakistan insisted on the terms of the Karachi Agreement of 
1949 and reiterated her willingness to scrap the evacuee property legislation 
altogether if India would do the same. India wanted a settlement on 
**“Government-to-Government” basis and desired to extend the orbit of 
evacuee property laws as far as possible. 


However, in February 1955, Pakistan announced that an ordinance 
to implement the Government’s scheme to allot evacuee property to com- 
pensate the refugees from agreed and non-agreed areas had been issued. A 
claims organization was set up to verify and evaluate the claims of refugees. 


The work on the schemes for solving the evacuee property problem 
was started quite late in Pakistan. In fact, Pakistan’s initial hesitation to 
proceed with the settlement of the claims of urban refugees was mainly 
because of her desire not to act until all avenues of agreement with India 
had been exhausted. Obviously, the latest position taken by India ap- 
peared to be an assertion of the right to deal with the evacuee property 
problem in its own country as it thought proper, regardless of Pakistan’s 
views, coupled with the further right to call upon Pakistan to assent to 
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what was described as a “‘satisfactory settlement”. The difficulty how- 
ever, was to know, what after taking the action India proposed, there would 
be left to settle. 


DOCUMENTS 


Pakistan-Philippines Joint Communique 


“At the invitation of Mr. Carlos P. Garcia, President of the 
Philippines, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Prime Minister of Pakistan, visited the 
Philippines from May | to May 4, 1957. 


“During his stay in the Philippines, Prime Minister Suhrawardy had 
a series of talks with President Garcia and Acting Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs Mr. Raul Manglapus. The talks, which covered a wide range of 
subjects, were held in an atmosphere of extreme cordiality. 


‘President Garcia and Prime Minister Suhrawardy noted with satisfac- 
tion that the Treaty of Friendship concluded between the Philippines and 
Pakistan in 1953 and their adherence to the South-East Asia Collective 
Defence Treaty of 1954 have played an important role in the strengthening 
of friendly relations between the two countries and in securing stability, 
security and peace in this area. They reaffirmed their determination to 
strengthen the fabric of peace and freedom, to co-ordinate all efforts for 
collective defence, to secure the independence of all countries whose peoples 
desire it and to promote higher living standards, economic progress and 
social well-being. 


“President Garcia and Prime Minister Suhrawardy were of the view 
that in order to ensure lasting peace it was absolutely essential that nations 
adhere to basic standards of international morality. They affirmed their 
determination to make positive contribution towards maintaining world 
peace. The President and the Prime Minister were also convinced that 
with good-will and sincerity there were no disputes which could not be 
settled in a peaceful manner in accordance with the principles of the U.N. 
Charter. They were agreed that enhancing the prestige and the authority 
of the United Nations was essential to the preservation of world peace. 


“With a view further to strengthening mutual understanding and 
friendship between the two countries, President Garcia and Prime 
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Minister Suhrawardy recognized the need for the development of 
commercial and cultural relations and agreed to direct their experts to 
study ways and means for developing such relations.” 


4 May 1957 


Pakistan-Thailand Joint Communique 


“At the invitation of Field Marshal Pibul Songgram, President of the 
Council of Ministers of Thailand, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Premier of 
Pakistan, visited Thailand from May 4 to 6, 1957. 


‘During his stay in Bangkok, Premier Suhrawardy exchanged views 
with Premier Pibul Songgram and Foreign Minister Prince Wan on interna- 
tional situation and matters of special interest to the two countries. The 
talks, which were held in an atmosphere of friendship and cordiality, re- 
sulted in an identity of views on all major issues. 


“The Premiers noted with gratification that with their membership of 
South East Asia Collective Defence Treaty, the friendly relations already 
existing between the two countries have been further strengthened and 
have made a notable contribution to the cause of peace and stability in 
Asia. 


“The Prime Ministers reiterated their faith in the purposes and 
principles set forth in the Charter of the UN and SEATO and reaffirmed 
their determination to make positive contribution towards relaxing 
international tension with a view to strengthening their efforts for collective 
defence to uphold the principles of equal rights and self-determination and 
to promote higher living standards, economic progress and social wellbeing 
through self-help and mutual cooperation. 


“The Prime Ministers were, however, of the view that in order to 
ensure lasting peace it was absolutely essential to remove the basic cause 
of international tensions and that, therefore, everything possible should be 
done to facilitate the settlement of international disputes with a view to 
preserving world peace and security. The Premiers were also convinced 
that with goodwill and sincerity all disputes could be settled in a peaceful 
manner in accordance with the principles of the United Nations Charter. 


“The Premiers were of the opinion that the only guarantee of world 
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peace lay in upholding the authority and enhancing the prestige of United 
Nations. 


“With a view to further strengthening mutual understanding and 
friendship between the two countries, the Premiers agreed to enter 
forthwith into negotiations for conclusion of a treaty of friendship. They 
also agreed to direct their experts to study the ways and means for 
furthering closer commerical and cultural relations between the two 
countries.” 


6 May 1957 


Pakistan-Japan Joint Communique 


“At the invitation of Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Prime Minister of Pakis- 
tan, Mr. Nobusuke Kishi, Prime Minister of Japan visited Pakistan from 
May 25 to 28, 1957. 


‘The two Prime Ministers were very pleased to meet again within one 
month of Prime Minister Suhrawardy’s visit to Japan in April last when 
the two Prime Ministers met for the first time. 


“During his stay in Karachi, Prime Minister Kishi had further con- 
versations with Prime Minister Suhrawardy on matters of common in- 
terest to the two countries as well as on international questions of current 
concern. The talks on this occasion, as in Tokyo, were held in an atmos- 
phere of extreme cordiality and have contributed to strengthen further 
the friendly relations between the two countries. 


“The Prime Ministers re-affirmed that the policies of their Govern- 
ments will be guided by the principles of the United Nations Charter and 
expressed their determination to work for a further relaxation of interna- 
tional tension. The Prime Ministers agreed to accord the maximum possi- 
ble cooperation to the United Nations in finding a peaceful solution of all 
unsettled international problems with a view to ensuring lasting peace. 
The two Prime Ministers resolved to work together to make the United 
Nations a strong and effective organization, which would be able to en- 
force its decisions. They attached particular importance to the mainten- 
ance of security in Asia, being convinced that peace and security in Asia 
were indispensable to world peace. 
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“The Prime Ministers also stressed the need for universal disarmament 
and appealed to all concerned to bring about speedily the regulation, 
limitation, control and reduction of all armed forces and armaments, 
including prohibition of the production, experimentation and use of all 
weapons of mass destruction and to establish a system of effective, interna- 
tional inspection and control to this end. 


“The Prime Ministers discussed ways and means of fostering trade and 
economic cooperation between the two countries, including the question of 
joint participation in industrial, economic and cultural ventures. 


“The Prime Ministers expressed great satisfaction over the signing 
of the cultural agreement thereby initiating a new chapter in the history 
of friendly relations between Japan and Pakistan.” 


27 May 1957 


Baghdad Pact Council Communique 


“The Council of Ministers of the Baghdad Pact held its Third Session 
in Karachi from June 3 to June 6, under the chairmanship of Mr. Huseyn 
Shaheed Suhrawardy, Prime Minister of Pakistan. 


“The Session was attended by the Prime Ministers and Foreign Minis- 
ters of Pakistan, Iran, Iraq and Turkey and by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs of the United Kingdom. The United States of America 
was represented by a delegation of observers headed by the Honourable 
Loy W. Henderson, Deputy Under Secretary of State. 


“The Council noted with gratification the constant strengthening and 
the continuing progress of the Baghdad Pact Alliance. The Pact has emerg- 
ed as a constructive force for regional cooperation and as an important 
element promoting world peace and security. Events have proved the 
soundness and solidarity of its moral basis. With its roots deep in the 
region, the Pact symbolises the spirit of association in equal partnership. 


“The Council noted with regret that some Governments have adopted 
an attitude of active opposition to collective security arrangements, like the 
Baghdad Pact, which are-in full accord with the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. The Council expressed their conviction that some of those who had 
criticised the Pact in the past were coming to recognise that it is not design- 
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ed to harm the interest of any country. It is purely a defensive association 
of friends of equal standing, pledged to cooperate for their defence and 
security and therefore to the advantage of the area as a whole. The Coun- 
cil, whose unanimous aim is to strengthen the Middle East against aggres- 
sion and subversion, has no wish to see divisions or differences arising or 
persisting between Arab or Muslim countries. At the same time, they 
have no intention to press any country to join the Pact. 


“The Council was appreciative of the new spirit which has been 
generated by the Baghdad Pact among the Member countries. It is 
characterised by frank discussion, understanding of one another’s point 
of view and cooperation in the common objective of peace and progress. 


“The Council reviewed the international political sitution, especially 
from the point of view of its repercussions on the Pact area. 


“The Council was of the opinion that, although the situation in the 
Region of the Pact has shown improvement, the basic objectives of inter- 
national Communism remain unchanged and the threat of direct and 
indirect aggression backed by massive and growing military potential 
against the security of Member Nations still exists. The Council agreed 
on the need for constant vigilance and for strengthening the ability of the 
Member Nations to meet and repel this threat. The Council expressed deep 
gratification for the purposes and principles of the American Doctrine on 
the Middle East and for the assistance extended thereunder. 


“The Council devoted considerable time to a most helpful discussion of 
international situations in various parts of the world, with special emphasis 
on Eastern Europe, North Africa and South Asia and the Arab and Muslim 
countries of the Middle East. In particular, they examined those situa- 
tions which have the potentials for developing in such a manner as to affect 
the security of the Pact area. The Council appreciated the importance of 
supporting the efforts made by the United Nations in promoting peaceful 
conditions in the area of the Baghdad Pact. 


“The Council recognised the necessity and great value to the members 
of the Pact of having readily available machinery for consultation on 
appropriate aspects of the international situation, in the form both of gene- 
ral appreciation and of advance consultation on current issues. To supple- 
ment the opportunities of such consultations provided by Ministerial meet- 
ings of the Council and by normal diplomatic channnels, the Council 
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decided that discussions should also be held in future at the Deputies level 
at appropriate intervals. 


“In considering the Third Report of the Economic Committee the 
Council noted with satisfaction the wide range of planning and achievement 
by this Committee. Approval has already been given for a number of pro- 
jects designed to improve communications and to accelerate the develop- 
ment of the region. These include the linking of the Baghdad Pact capitals 
by telecommunications and the construction of roads and railways. For 
these projects the United States Government through the Richards Mission 
has made available the sum of 12,5170,000 dollars. 


“Students from regional member countries are already studying at 
the Nuclear Centre established under the auspices of the Pact at Baghdad 
and the Council have delegated to the Deputies the consideration of the 
possibilities of offering vacancies to nationals of other states. 


“A far reaching programme of other joint economic projects 
sponsored by regional members of the Pact is now under consideration 
by experts and the United Kingdom Government have announced that 
they will provide 1,000,000 pounds to enable a start to be made on some 
of them. The list of projects includes. in addition to those for improved 
communications, 


(a) establishment and co-ordinated use of national food reserves in 
the region, 


(b) establishment of one or more centres for training in the use of 
agricultural machinery and methods of soil and water conserva- 
tion; and 


(c) establishment of an artificial insemination centre for Red Sindhi 
cattle in Pakistan. 


“The Council noted with deep appreciation that funds for technical 
assistance under the aegis of the Baghdad Pact have been made available by 
the United Kingdom (1 million pounds) and Pakistan (Rs. 500,000) and 
that a request by the Government of Turkey for the allocation of funds has 
been made to the Turkish Grand National Assembly. The programme of 
technical assistance already approved envisages the provision of scholar- 
ships and the services of experts including consultants and also equipment, 
for example X-ray apparatus for static TB centres. 
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“On the suggestion of the Economic Committee, the Council decided 
that a Working Party should meet in Baghdad at the end of September, 
1957, consider means whereby the national emergency services, like Red 
Crescent Societies, could be developed and co-ordinated through the Bagh- 
dad Pact to give more effective assistance to any country within the Pact 
region which might require urgent relief in floods, epidemic and other 
calamities. 


“The Council is confident that the early and vigorous implementation 
of economic development programmes will contribute materially to the 
stability of the region and the well-being of its people. 


“The Council considered the report of the Counter-Subversion Com- 
mittee and recognised that the threat of subversion in the area inspired 
from outside continues to be serious. Efforts are being made to interfere 
in the internal affairs of Member countries and to undermine estab- 
lished law and order. The Council directed the Counter-Subversion Com- 
mittee to continue with full vigour measures to safeguard the sovereignty 
and integrity of Member states against subversion. 


“The Council welcomed the accession of the United States of America 
to the full membership of the Military Committee and recorded their deep 
appreciation of the United States’ decision, which they were confident would 
further contribute towards the defence and security in the Pact region. 


“The Military Committee met from June 3 to June 5 in Karachi and 
considered the progress to date. The Council noted with satisfaction 
that considerable progress has been achieved in the military field. The 
Council noted that the the Committee have agreed on the nature of the 
threats against the Baghdad Pact area. The measures required in peace- 
time to improve the defence potential have been agreed upon. In parti- 
cular, the Council expressed their appreciation of the United Kingdom’s 
offer to the regional Pact countries of a substantial contribution towards 
the infrastructure and training measures. 


“The Council approved of the setting up of a more comprehensive 
military planning structure. 


“The Council decided to hold its next meeting at the Ministerial level 
at Ankara on January 20, 1958, Meanwhile, the Council will continue to 
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meet regularly at the Deputies level.” 
6 June 1957 


Pakistan-Afghanistan Joint Communique 


“At the invitation of His Royal Highness Sardar Mohammed Daud, 
Prime Minister of Afghanistan, Mr. Huseyn Shaheed Suhrawardy, Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, visited Afghanistan from June 8 to June 11, 1957, 
Conversations took place in an atmosphere of warmth and cordiality and 
in accordance with the spirit of Islamic solidarity and real brotherhood 
which animates the Governments and peoples of both countries. 


“The two Prime Ministers surveyed the international situation and 
appreciated each other’s point of view with regard to the respective policies 
of their Governments. They agreed that the Governments of the two 
countries should cooperate in the United Nations and other international 
organisations, in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations, and in 
particular, strive to secure independence and freedom for those areas which 
are still under the domination and control of foreign powers. 


“The two Prime Ministers once again confirmed the contents of the 
joint communique as agreed upon in Karachi in December, 1956, and 
agreed that efforts should be continued to bring the peoples of the two 
countries together in the economic and cultural fields. They agreed to 
take steps to remove and resolve their differences through friendly negotia- 
tions and to consolidate the basis which already exists for permanent friend- 
ship. In order to fulful this objective they have agreed to accerdit Am- 
bassadors to each other’s Capital with immediate effect. 


“The Prime Minister of Pakistan conveyed to His Majesty the King of 
Afghanistan the President of Pakistan’s formal invitation to pay a visit to 
Pakistan. This invitation has been graciously accepted by His Majesty 
who will visit Pakistan in December, 1957.” 


11 June 1957 


CHRONOLOGY 
April 1, 1957 to June 30, 1957 


April 1: Prime Minister Suhrawardy, addressing a gathering in 
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_ Lahore, stated that India with contemptuous disregard for 


international law was trying to deprive Pakistan of the river 
waters, which Pakistan had been using for ages in both 
wings. This would mean, he added, the drying up of most 
parts of Pakistan and then turning it into a desert. 


President Eisenhower accepted the resignation of Horace 
Hildreth as the United States’ Admbassador to Pakistan. 


India was reported to have concluded a deal with France for 
the purchase of large quantities of arms and equipment. 


‘Al Gamhouria’, the mouthpiece of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, in an editorial noted: ‘Yesterday Egypt took an- 
other step for the preservation of world peace. She agreed 
to the convocation of a conference at Geneva under the 
presidency of the U. N. Secretary General, Mr. Dag Ham- 
marskjold to be attended by the delegates of 15 states ex- 
cluding Israel to discuss the Suez Canal issue.” 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State of the United States, 
was reported to have told a congressional sub-committee in 
January 1957 that Britain and France wanted to seize the 
Suez Canal by force immediately after President Nasser had 
nationalised the waterway. 


President Ahmed Soekarno announced the formation of a 
23-member Indonesian “‘emergency extraordinary parlia- 
mentary business cabinet”, including several nationalists and 
representatives of leftist parties. 


Ambassador James Richards, President Eisenhower's 
Special Envoy to the Middle East, announced at a press con- 
ference in Baghdad that the United States was prepared to 
make available $12,500,000 for certain Baghdad Pact 
regional projects and Iraqi Government projects. 


The King of Jordan accepted the resignation of his Prime 
Minister Suleiman El Nabulsi. 


Britain formally agreed to grant internal self-government 
to the Crown Colony of Singapore on condition that “‘sub- 
versive persons should not be elected to the new State’s first 
Parliament.” 
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It was declared in a communique issued after talks at Riyadh 
between King Saud and Ambassador James Richard that 
the United States and Saudi Arabia “‘will continue to oppose 
Communist activities, other forms of imperialism, and any 
other dangers that threaten peace and stability in the [Middle 
East] area.” 


Jordan Radio announced that the forces loyal to King 
Hussein had defeated an attempt by “certain subversive 
groups” to seize contro! within the Jordan army. 


The Prime Minister of Afghanistan, Sardar Daud Khan, 
stated during a press conference in Kabul that he had “sup- 
ported a fair and free plebiscite in Kashmir” and asked 
India ‘‘to consider the issue in the light of the right of 
self-determination of subject nations.” 


President Eisenhower announced that the United States 
would go to the aid of Jordan if that country was attacked 
by Israel or by the Communists. 


It was announced that the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration had agreed to allocate five million dollars to 
Pakistan for importing building machinery and construction 
material for the Central Government’s house building pro- 
gramme. 


Prime Minister Suhrawardy left Karachi for Tokyo on a 
week’s official visit to Japan. 


Speaking to the press at Bangkok airport. Prime Minister 
Suhrawardy stated that Pakistan’s membership of SEATO 
did not mean that one had ‘“‘become an enemy with the 
communist countries” but that it was just “becoming an 
ally with one’s friends”’. 


Prime Minister Suhrawardy said in Tokyo that by her 
strength and experience Japan could play an outstanding 
role in strengthening peace and security in the Far East 
and in promoting the advance of the peoples of the less 
developed areas. 


It was reported that Pakistan-Afghan relations were infor- 
mally discussed at a meeting at Karachi between the Foteign 
Ministers of Pakistan and Afghanistan. 
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Prime Minister Shurawardy called on leading Japanese 
industrialists to participate in the economic development of 
Pakistan. 


Foreign Minister Malik Firoz Khan Noon declared that 
the Government of Pakistan had reserved one-third of its 
railway wagons for the transport of fruits from 
Afghanistan. Pakistan, he added, would like to have a 
better communication system with Afghanistan. 


Pakistan, it was reported, would attend as an observer the 
meeting of the Suez Canal Users’ Association called by 
Britain. 


The United States Embassy in Amman announced that the 
United States had offered $10,000,000 to Jordan in economic 
aid. 


The United Nations’ Representative for Kashmir. Gunnar 
V. Jarring, reported failure of his mission to india and Pakis- 
tan. However, in his report to the Security Council he 
revealed that Pakistan had accepted and India had rejected 
his suggestion for submitting for arbitration the question 
whether or not Part I of UNCIP Resolution of August 
13, 1948 had been implemented by the two parties. 


Commenting on the failure of Jarring’s mission, Prime 
Minister Suhrawardy said that it was ‘the result of Mr. 
Nehru’s intransigence.” 


President Eisenhower, in his report to the U. S. Congress. 
stated that the increased military effectiveness of SEATO 
was due to U. S. assistance to Pakistan, Thailand and the 
Philippines. 


Speaking at a banquet given in his honour by the President 
of the Philippines at Manila, Prime Minister Suhrawardy 
stated: ‘‘As long as grievous wrongs remained unredressed 
and as long as the right of self-determination was denied to 
the people and the United Nations’ decisions were flouted 
or evaded, lasting peace would remain a mirage.” 


In his address to the joint session of the Philippines 
Congress, Prime Minister Suhrawardy stated that SEATO 
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and other treaties of friendship entered into by Pakistan 
were sanctioned by the U. N. Charter as well as by the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Bandung Conference. 


The President of the Philippines and the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan in a joint communique stated that their countries 
would coordinate all efforts for collective defence, secure 
the independence of all countries whose peoples desired 
it, and promote higher living standards, economic 
progress and social well being. 


Addressing a press conference in Bangkok, Prime Minister 
Suhrawardy expressed the hope that all decent countries 
believing in non-aggression would come to Pakistan’s assist- 
ance, irrespective of any pact, if India attacked Pakistan. 


It was officially stated in Karachi that the general increase 
in the level of prices and cost of living in Pakistan was due 
to the closure of the Suez Canal. Normally 70 per cent 
of Pakistan’s imports and about 55 per cent of her exports 
passed through this international waterway. 


In a joint communique, the Prime Ministers of Thailand 
and Pakistan expressed the view that “in order to ensure 
lasting peace it was absolutely essential to remove the basic 
cause of international tensions and that everything possible 
should, therefore, be done to facilitate the settlement of 
international disputes with a view to preserving world peace 
and security.” 


Pakistan’s Ambassador in Cairo, it was reported, had lodged 
a strong protest with the Egyptian Government with regard 
to anti-Pakistan campaign that had for a long time been 
going on in the Egyptian press, which is controlled by the 
Government. 


The World Bank announced that India and Pakistan had 
agreed to extend their talks on the use of the Indus waters 
until September 30, 1957. 


An emergency decree abolished the western type of 
government in Indonesia and established instead President 
Soekarno’s “‘guided democracy.” 
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The Sultan of Morocco expressed his approval of the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine to Ambassador James Richard, President 
Eisenhower’s Special Envoy to the Middle East. 


Throughout Pakistan people began celebrating the 
centenary week of the war of independence of 1857. 


It was reported that an agreement had been signed on May 
9 at Jeddah between Pakistan and Saudi Arabia for minting 
Saudi Arabian coins in Pakistan Mint, Lahore. 


The Jordan Radio in a broadcast charged that Egypt and 
Syria had plotted with active Soviet backing to overthrow 
the thrones of Jordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia and Libya. 


An agreement on principle was reached between Pakistan 
and Afghanistan for the extension of one or more Pakistani 
rail heads into Afghan territory. 


It was announced in Washington that Messali Hadj, the 
President of the Algerian National Movement had sent 
a letter to President Eisenhower asking the United States to 
intervene to “‘end the systematic campaign of the French 
for the brutal extermination of the Algerian people.” 


The International Cooperation Administration in Washing- 
ton announced that Pakistan, Iran, and Turkey would re- 
ceive a wide variety of materials and equipment of a total 
value of more than 16 million dollars. 


The King of Saudi Arabia, while in Iraq, declared: ‘‘Should 
anything happen to harm Iraq it would immediately bring 
repercussions to other Arab countries, especially Saudi 
Arabia.” 


Inaugurating the third meeting of the Economic Committee 
of the Baghdad Pact in Karachi, Prime Minister Suhrawardy 
recommended that projects in the fields of tele-communica- 
tions and communications by sea, air, road and rail should 
be accorded priority of execution. 


Capital and technical assistance from the United Kingdom, 
the United States and Pakistan for the Baghdad Pact coun- 
tries worth £ 2,000,000, $12,570,000 dollars and Rs. 500,000 
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respectively was announced at the inaugural session of the 
Economic Committee of the Pact countries. 


It was reported that Iraq and Saudi Arabia had agreed to 
combat Communist infiltration in the Middle East and also 
to repel any aggression by Israel. 


Pakistan and Iran signed an agreement in Teheran for estab- 
lishing and operating commercial air services in and beyond 
their respective territories. 


Bilateral agreements were signed in Karachi between the 
United States, Iran, Pakistan and Turkey for the utilisation 
of the funds allocated under the Eisenhower Doctrine for 
the Baghdad Pact projects. 


The Finance Minister of Pakistan, Syed Amjad Ali, told 
pressmen in Peshawar that “tour economic dependence on 
America has grown beyond expectations and the sooner we 
get to our feet the better for us and the country”. 


The Soviet Union delegate in the Security Council expressed 
complete support for Egypt’s operation of the Suez Canal. 
Besides, he expressed the wish that the Panama Canal were 
also operated in the same way. 


The Prime Minister of Tunisia, Habib Bourguiba, announc- 
ed that France had decided to halt aid to Tunisia because he 
had put himself forward as intermediary for settling the 
Algerian problem. 


It was reported that the envoys of eleven Arab countries at 
a meeting with Secretary of State Dulles had expressed con- 
cern over French genocide in Algeria. 


The Prime Minister of Japan, Nobusuke Kishi, expressed 
the hope that the United Nations would be able to settle the 
long drawn Kashmir dispute to the satisfaction of India and 
Pakistan. 


The Prime Minister of Japan on his arrival in Karachi stated 
that he had come to talk candidly with Pakistan Government 
leaders with the hope that ‘“‘the cooperative relations already 
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existing between Japan and Pakistan in the political, econo- 
mic and cultural fields be made stronger and wider.” 


The Prime Ministers of Pakistan and Japan appealed to “all 
concerned” for speedily bringing about a regulation, limita- 
tion, control and reduction of all armed forces and arma- 
ments. They also appealed to “‘prohibit the production, 
experimentation and use of all weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and to establish a system of effective international 
inspection and control to this end.” 


A cultural pact between Pakistan and Japan was signed in 
Karachi by Prime Minister Suhrawardy and Prime Minister 
Kishi. 


In answer to a question at a news conference in Karachi, 
the Prime Minister of Japan stated: ‘In view of the prevail- 
ing situation in Asia I believe SEATO is serving a useful 


purpose.” 


Britain, despite the protest of the United States and other 
western allies, abolished embargo on trade with Communist 
China. 


Prime Minister Suhrawardy declared: ‘Canal waters and 
Kashmir are the two prongs of India’s grip on us.” 


It was reported that, by excessive spending on imported 
industrial machinery and modern armaments and aircrafts, 
India had drained away more than 247 million pounds 
sterling worth of the gold and dollar assets of the sterling 
area between July 1956 and June 1957. 


All members of the United Nations met in a special con- 
ference to set a date for a convention to consider the revision 
of the U. N. Charter. 


In his inaugural address at the third session of the Baghdad 
Pact Ministerial Council meeting, Prime Minister Suhra- 
wardy stated: “It is indeed fortunate for us to have the 
backing and help of those two great powers [Britain and the 
United States] in the political, economic and defence task, 
that lie before us. Without their aid and assistance, it would 
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have been difficult, nay impossible, to realise the aims and 
objectives of the Baghdad Pact.” 


It was announced in Karachi that the United States had 
joined the Military Committee of the Baghdad Pact. 


In the course of a statement at the inaugural session of the 
Baghdad Pact Council, the Prime Minister of Iraq, General 
Nuri-el-Said declared that “‘no effort should be spared on 
our part to bring about a solution” of the Kashmir dispute 
in accordance with the Security Council resolutions on it. 


It was reported that the aid offered to Pakistan till the end 
of September 1956 by the United States was 464 million 
dollars, while the amount of aid received by India was 847 
million dollars. 


The Secretary General of the United Nations, Dag Ham- 
marskjoeld announced that “he was in very active contact 
with the Egyptian Government about the terms for operat- 
ing the Suez Canal.” 


The Baghdad Pact Council in a communique issued at the 
conclusion of its meeting, pointed out that the “threat of 
direct and indirect aggression, backed by massive and grow- 
ing military potential, against the security of member nations 
still exists.” 


Prime Minister Suhrawardy left for Kabul on a “mission of 


peace”. 
It was announced in Karachi that the Government of India 
had agreed to renew the ‘F’ category visas of Pakistan’s na- 
tionals working in India. 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan told the leaders of Afghanis- 
tan that his country’s policy was to seek peaceful and friend- 
ly relations with all other countries. He also declared: 
“‘We neither covet territory of any other country nor do we 
threaten anyone. We stand for full cooperation between 
nations for the general good of common man.” 


Pakistan and Afghanistan agreed to reappoint Ambassadors 
in Kabul and Karachi. 














June 11: 


June 14: 


June 15: 


June 19: 


June 20: 


June 22: 


June 25: 


June 26: 
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Talks on Indo-Pakistan canal waters dispute between the 
World Bank Vice-President, W. A. B. Iliff and the Pakistan 
Government leaders headed by Prime Minister Suhrawardy 
began in Lahore. 


U.S. Secretary of State Dulles declared in a press conference 
that the United States had no intention of intervening in 
any way in the Algerian problem. 


Prime Minister Suhrawardy charged India of violating the 
agreement on the canal waters dispute reached by the arbi- 
tration committee headed by Sir Patrick Spens and of deli- 
berately causing large tracts of land in Pakistan to go waste 
by stoppage of canal waters. 


The Indonesian Government announced the composition 
of a 45-member National Council headed by President 
Soekarno, which would give the Cabinet “‘solicited and un- 
solicited advice.” 


A delegation from Czechoslovakia arrived in Karachi to 
negotiate a rice-jute barter deal with the Government of 
Pakistan. 


Prime Minister Suhrawardy left Karachi for Beirut en route 
to London, where he would attend the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Conference. 


It was reported that the World Bank mission on Indo-Pakis- 
tan canal waters dispute had not been able to make any 
substantial progress during its current discussions with the 
Governments of India and Pakistan. India had insisted 
that Pakistan should first declare the acceptance in principle 
of the Bank’s proposal of 1954. 


It was announced that President Eisenhower had invited 
Prime Minister Suhrawardy to pay a state visit to the United 
States. 


The Commonwealth Prime Ministers met in London for the 
eighth conference of its kind since the end of the Second 
World War, to discuss the international situation. 








June 27: 


June 29: 
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Addressing a gathering of Pakistani students in London, 
Prime Minister Suhrawardy stated: “Should not the civilised 
countries, particularly those that claim they are spreading 
peace and international morality, agree to the dictates of 
international morality, or should they be permitted to defy 
public opinion and demand that might is still right and that 
right, as such, has no place in the scheme of international 
adjustments ?”” 


The Commonwealth Prime Ministers meeting in London, 
with the solitary exception of the Prime Minister of India, 
were reported to have backed the Baghdad Pact and the 
Eisenhower Doctrine. 


An official spokesman from New Delhi was reported to 
have expressed the view that India was not bound under 
international law to keep up the water supply to West Pakis- 
tan from the eastern rivers. 


Pakistan reciprocated the curbs India had placed on Pakis- 
tan’s visitors early this year. 
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